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Id Ri vd 
ae Hie, priv ate hiftories of our towns have been greatly multiplied } 
= of late years. In a nation of authors, local antiquities are fure lg 
. if to engage attention and to provoke publication. But in that general at it 
. ~~.” 2s p ° e : He 4 
one fpirit of improvement, which is pervading all kinds of publications, By 
r0- the hiftories of our towns have been particularly improving, From mi 5 
dull chronicles of taéts, from traditionary tales, and legendary ftories, rT 
they have rifen to the di enity of real hiftory, to facts exhibited in 4 
their caules, and il!uftrated by their effects, to facts tounded firmly on af 
the befis of authority, and incorporated fairly into the body of hifto- | 
ry. Yet much improvement is ftill wanted. “hey are almoft al- iM 
ways undertaken by writers, who may have induftry to examine re- 4 
rm cords, who may have even ipirit to enliven with obfervations, what is 
ety announced by records, and who may have alio the happinefs of pre ae 
ave fenting all in an elegant form to the mind, but who are greatly de- a: 


ficient in the leading knowledge requifite fos the undertaking, in an fe 


4 
intimate acquaintance with the primary period of our national hifto- a 
ry. This is very ftrikingly tne cate bere. Mr. Waroer has indufs ve 
trioufly contulted records, has agreéa bly enlivened what records told 4: 


him, with his own obfervations. and has thrown a Juftre over all by 
his elegant vivacity of language. Yet he is very deficient in his 
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knowledge, concerning the Roman oe of Bath. He had indecd 
publifhed before, what he juftly calls an * Iluftration of Roman An- 
tiquitics difcovered at Bath.”* Y ie even with this initiatory 
work, he fhows himfelf uninformed, and untuinking, concerning 
the very monuments fo iJlutrated. But whatis perhaps more fur- 
prifin, , he has not interwoven his ilufraticn with his hittory, has 
us only an abftract of it in a part of his Appendixg and has omitted 
fome of the Left points of t/at in this, We fhall, therefore, examine 
the Roman part of Nir. Warrer’s hiitror y with peculiar attention, not 
fo much to point out the deficiencies in it, as to = w the neceflity 
for a deeper information, in writing the carlier hiffory of atown to fe- 
cure many notices that have efcaped the mind of “Mr, Warner in 
writing drs hilt 1Orys and to raife the mind of antiqtfarianilm in general, 
up to a hie tch of thi nkine r, CONC ernina the Rom; ans. In {o do- 
ing, we thall be mott fincerely forry to hurt either the f clings or the 
intereftt of Mr. Warner; as he muft have been at a very comfiderable 
expence in printing {> {plendid a work, an expence too coniiderable, 
e fear, ever to be reimburfed him; and, as we refpect him for a 
man of genius, a man of learning, active, adve nturous, and clever. 
e Durin e the period of - audius's command,” Mr. Warner tells us, con- 
cerning the ‘period of this Emperor’s fiay in Dritain, we may Joek for 
the or: “in of Bath; fince it a0 pears from many teftimonies, that his troops 


were, for fome part of the time, in this neighboarhoed. Whi lit they con- 
tinued bere s it was hardly pothble, that finguolara phenomenon, as the 
hot fprings of this valley thould ef - their obfervation. Extremely cue 


rious with refpect to natural appearances, the bituminous article covering 
the furface of the morats, and the w seit of the waters flagnating under 
this mande, would catch their attention. An immediate invetftigation of 
the caufes of thefe phasnomena would take place ; and the mineral {prings, 
which had bitherto burft unnoticed from the ground, and wafted their 
medicinal virtues on the defart around, would be at length difcovered, 
cleared, and collected together. Addicted as the Romans were to the ute of 
the tepid tath, this difcovery mutt have been confidered by them as a 
veiy important one, and would immediately tempt them to form a perma- 
nent ftation on the fpot where it occurred. ‘This they would probably be 
firther inftigated to by Scribonius, the phyfician of Claudius, and _ his 
C mpanion. in this expedition; who feems to have entertained a high 
opinion of the efficacy of warm peting: and prefcribed it as a fpeciftic 
in certain diforders, 7 His advice,” probably “ induced them to forego 
ther ofual princip! les in the choice of fituation for camps, and (inttead of 
choohig any of the furrounding bills) to build a town in the moratly hols 


low of a clofe vale.” f 


coat we have a {pec im en at the very outfet, ingenious as this out- 
fet is, « Mr. Warner's want of knowledge, concerning the military 
hiftory of the Romans in Britaii. He confounds a $* fta ition” with a 
** camp,” and again confounds a ** camp” with a ** town.” The 
# vfual principles in the choice of fituction for camps,” as the en- 
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campments of an army, would, indeed, have pointed out fome of the 
furrounding hiils; and did actually feize upon Salifbury Hill ad- 
joining for one of them, as the camp or encampment there remains 
traceable in its lines to this day. But this was very different trom 
a ** ftation,” becaufe a * flation” was not what Mr. Warner intimates 
it was, 2t times ** permanent,” and at times fhifting ; but as the very 
hame imports, always ** permanent,” and actually a fort. [t wasa 
link in a long chain of forts; a chain extended acrofs the kingdom, 
but as forts pofted almoft always upon a river and a ford. JLhat 
therefore defcended of courfe into valleys, and only took the moft de- 
fenfible point in one for the fecurity of all. When accordingly the 
Romans came to Salifbury Hill, reduced the country below it, and 
wanted a poficion for a fort; they mutt certainly have feen the hot 
{prings in the valley, and have refolved for their fakes to fix a fort 
there. But this they fixed abfurdly on the fat ground, that forms a 
deep bay in the river, and bends in a very defenfible half moon from 
Bath bridge on the fouth, beyond the north and fouth parades, even 
up, or neatly up, to Pulteney bridge on the caft. The ford acrofs the 
river was at Bath bridge, as the channel of the Avon there is full of 
what is denominated /:as rock, the natural fupport of a bridge, and 
the natural ground for a ford. And that areca has derived its prefent 
appellation atfluredly, from this Roman application of it; THE Ham, 
importing the caftle or fort, as Sinattengaham or Nottingham, meant 
the fort or caftle of the caves.* 

But a ** town” was merely the daughter of a ‘ ftation.” The 
“‘ {tation” became immediately neceflary after the reduction of the 
country, to fecure the country fo reduced. This point was too im- 
portant in the plan of military prudence, to be neglected by Romans 
fora moment: yet, when this had been effected, the Romans attend- 
ed to another point, fecondary in its ufefulnefs, but important in its 
confequences. For their own conveniency in providing themfelyes a 
market clofe at hand, in indulging themfelves with fociety among 
their conquered Britons, and in thus becoming for their own advan- 
tage to the gratification of their own pride, even to the perpetua- 
tion of their own glory, the civilizers, the refiners, the Romanizers, 
of their fubjects ; they induced them to come upon the ground ad- 
jacent to their ftation, aad there fettle in a town by its fide. This 
town was no longer what the Britifh had been before, a mere fort, 
fenced round with trees cut down and piled, but fuch a town as the 
Romans erected for themfelves on the Continent, a town of well 
built houjes in regular ftreets, open in itfelf, but guarded by the fort 
befide it. In this manner did Roman towns,commence, upon the 
foil of Britain; the Britifh town generally becoming the Roman fta- 
tion, and the Roman town rangeing along fome Roman road from it. 
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That Roman ‘road at Bath, which ferved as a conduéfor for the cit 


to pafs along it, was the famous Fofleway. Coming down vilibly 


by the fhire, Stones, and entering upon Banner Down, it there makes 


a very abrupt angle to the right, leaving the original road to run as it 


yun before, and to be apparent upon the Down at prefent ; but turn- 


‘ing off itfelf for Bath-elton, in order to double with the doubling 


Avon, and to wind round its northern bank to Bath, Had it not 


made this angle, it would have abutted upon the Avon, a little to the 


north of Clayerton Mill, fo have not come within two or three miles 
off Bath, or have been obliged to ford the river agajn for it. But, by 
making the angle, the road gained the fame fide of the river with the 
town, reached Walcot, and foon afterwards turned on the left to tra- 
yerfe the town from north to fouth, Aol/ow-way, the {treet immedi- 
ately to the fouth of the bridge, and the ford of Bath, has always been 
pointed out by tradition, as the Fofleway ; and the Fofleway is actu- 


ally difcernable under its own name, about three miles further, on the 


fame road, going down Dunkerton Hill, to afcend the hill oppofite. 
But it is even very cenfptcuous on the fame road, at a village that 
takes both parts of its double appellation from it, Stratton-upon the 
Fofé, eleven miies from Bath.* Along this road then did the town 
extend, from the ditch of the flation towards the north; and Stall 
Street arofe the firft within the town afiuredly. ¢ 

Yet did the town, or even the ftation, arife ** immediately” upon 
this ground, ‘* during the period of Claudius’s command” here, and 
atthe ** further inftigation” of “ Scribonius,” the phyfician and at- 
tendant of Claudius? Certainly neither of them did. In fuppofing, 
jn aflerting they did, Mr. Warner forgets the facts of hiftory. Clau- 
dius continued in Britain ‘* very few days” only.{ Claudius aétu- 
ally continued only ** fixteen,” § Even in thofe he marched with his 
army feveral hundred miles. Bath, therefore, could not owe either 
ftation or its town, to him or his phyfician. Thefe muft both be 


uae ~—— 

* See map of five miles round Bath, 1799. The “ Foffeway” of this 
map, near Wefton, can be only the Roman road to Bnftol. The true 
Fotleway is called “ the Old Fof§” in its route to Dunkerton. 

+ Mr. Warner, p. 209 “ through this” the fouth “ gate, which was 
taken down in 1755, the Foffe road led to the river, not running directly 
parallel with the prefent Stall Street, but a little declining towards the 
fouth-weft,” when t.e Foife road, at paffing through South Gate, lett Stall 
Street immediately, and fo could not poffibly run either directly or indre@lly 
parallel with it, and could not poffibly ‘: decline,” however little,” 
wards “ the fouth-weft” ef Stall Street ; there being only the fhort interval 
of “ South-Gate Street” (Warner, p. 23 and 223. map, &c. and Stukeley’s 
Itin. Cur. 1. 146, edit. 2 map), or (as recently called from the Horfe 
Bath, on its eaftern fide, Warner, p. 23. map) “ Horfe treet,” between the 





ge and the bridge, and the Foffe road certainly puthing along Harfé 


t to the bridge, in order to reach the ford there.’ 
’ t Suetonius, c. 17. ‘* Pauciflimos Dies.” 
$ Dio sx, 23. oxzidexs poras oy in Bplama nasgrg, 
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fterior in their origin to his expedition in Britain, The ftation 
could not be formed befre the country was reduced, and the town 
could not attend at its fide till fome time afterwards. The country 
was not reduced before the year 50 of our ara, fix years after Mr. 
Warner’s erection of the town and ftatiuon; as. in that very yeara 
battle was fought betwixt the Britons and Romans, a few miles to the 
fouth of. Bath, fufficiently important to caufe the fabrication ‘of a 


‘coin, and to occafion the con{truction of a trophy.* The Fofleway 


too appears, from the abrupt angle on Banner Down, to have been 
brought from the fouth to the Down, before the town or the ftation was 
built; to have been laid fer a ftation at Claverton Mill probably ; 
and to have thence been carried over the Down to the Shires Stones. + 
Nor do we find one fingle memorial of Claudius, among all that have 
been dug up of Roman relicks, at Bath. The higheft that any af 
thefe relicks afcend, is the Emperor immediately fubfequent to 
Claudius. “In digging the founda.ons for the New Hot Bath, 


' Private Baths, and Sudatories, near the Crofs Bath,” fays a writer 


merum e triviis petitus, yet one whom we are forry, for Mr. Warner’s 
fake, to announce as more replete with information than himfelf ; ** and 
in removing the rubbifh to get at the head of the {pring of the Hot 
Bath, and to make a new refervoir.; a great number of Roman copper 
and brafs coins of the Emperors were found, many of them in fine 
on Sinupsell Thefe were evidently all fown in the foil by the 

omans; prodigally provident of their future fame, and sp hee 
perpetuating the teftimonies of their own operations. Many of thele 
too were ** in fine prefervation,” coming frefh from the mint, and 
being well-preferved by the earth. Yet of what Emperors were 
thefe the coins?) They were of “ Antonines” of “ Trajan,” of 
** Adrian,” and of ** Nero.”t ‘The laft is a proof, and a very early 
proof itis, of the antiquity of thefe baths; while the others unite to 
prove the continued ufe of the baths afterward. The baths were 


‘firt formed in the reign of Nero, but enlarged or ornamented in the 


reigns of Adrian, Trajan, and.Antonine, » 
*€ Thofe who poffeffed the interior parts of the kingdoms, the Aborigines or 


firft fettlers in it, were rude and uncultivated, unacquainted with agriculture, 
and thofe other fimple arts which feem almoft neceffary to exiftence, To a peo- 
ple thus circumftanced, their flocks of cattle would be their principal riches, 


and to provide a pafturage for them their sg care, This neceflarily 


obliged them to a wandering ftate of life. In a country, like Britain, overs 
run with wood, and filled with moraffes, {pots fit for pafturage were but sare, 
and thefe frequently feparated from each other by confiderable intervening 
tras of country. -Thefe paftoral tribes, therefore, could never think of 
forming a fettled refidence in any particular place ; as long as fodder for their 


SRA 


* Cambden 168. édit. 1607. 
_ t Sce the grand map of Wiltthire, by Durpy 
Bath Guide Pp. 8, edit, 18006 
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cattle prefented itfelf, fo long they confidered themfelves tenants of the tra 
they occupied ; but, when this failed, they, wiflf one confent, ftruck their 
tents, and marched to fpots which had been hitherto untouched, or had reco= 
vered their mantle of vegetation by a proper interval of reft after a former 
grazing. That their refidence might be the more eafily fhified, their habita- 
tions were of the moft fimple conftruion. Miferuble cabins, with ftalls for 
their cattle, grouped together, without order, in the dark retreats of a foreil, 





prefented a picture of the temporary towns of the Aboriginal Britons, *” 


We have produced this paflage, as a famplebt thofe wild accounts, 
which are growing fafhionable among us, which are always, indeed, 
the progeny of reflection, but then of reflection untutored'in fads: 
writing therefore from its own ideas, and diflorting the folar truths 
of hiftory into the fplendid falfhoods of difquifition. Mr. Warner 
has thus reflected, thus written, and thus diftorted, in the prefent 
paflage. From fome wrong conceptions in his own mind ; concerning 
the original Britons, he furmifed them to be all a nation of wan- 
dérers, acknowledging no property in the foil of the country, ac+ 
knowledging no property in the produce of the land, but moving 
in vaft columns of cattle, children, and wives, over the unallotted, 
uncultivated furface of the whole ifland. In this ftate of the ifland, 
it muft have refembled the very wilds of Arabia itfelf, and all the in- 
habitants have driven in parties, like the fands themfelves, from one fide 
to another, carrying deftruction to all that they met in their courfe, 
and burying one another in the general whirlwind. 

This is fuch a picture of Britain at its firft inhabitation, as even 
eredulity itfelf muft reprobate with difdain. 


Qrodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


But let us not refign the picture to reprobation, merely from ite 
abfurdity : accounts are at times abfurd in reafon, yet true in fact. 
a us’ therefore refute this account, by an immediate appeal to 
hiftory. 

The whole is founded on Cefar’s divifion of the Britons into 


. Aborigines and Belge, ‘ Britannice pars interior,” fays Czfar, 


** ab us incolitur quos mates in infuld ip/d memoria proditum dicunt; 
maritima pars ab iis qui pred ac belli inferendi caufa ex Belgis trans 
fierant, et bello illato ibi tranfierant.”4+ Who then were natives 
and who Belg? Another intimation from Czfar fhall tells us. ** Ex 
his omnibus,” he cries, ** Jonge funt humaniffimi, qui Cantium in- 
colunt, gue regio of maritima omnis—interiores pierique,” the Britons 
to the merth of Kent, yet not a//, but mof of them, “* trumenta nom 
Serunt, fed Jaéte et carne vivunt.’”’¢ 


—————————————— 


* Warner 13, 14. + De Bell. Gall. y, 12. 
3 De Bell. Gall. v. 14, 
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All therefore to the fouth of the Thames, fpcaking generally, we 
pronounce to be Belgw, and all to the north natives. Yet neither 
natives nor Belgz are defcribed by hiftory, as ** obliged to a wandering 
ftate of life,” to have only ** temporary towns.”” They are fo de- 
feribed only by Mr. Warner. He even adds, we fee, that the nae 
tives © could never think of forming’a fettled refidence, in any par- 
ticular place.” Nay, he aétually, in another place, carries this {train 
of thinking and a@ing, even back into the Continent; as he 
mentions ** a tribe of Ginls, which had come ** in the fir/f/ migration 
that was made from the Continent,” which was therefore a tribe of 
the natives now in Britain, ‘* purfuing that vagarious life’’ in Britain 
** which they had followed in their own country” of Gaule.* In this 
manner has Mr. Warner fet all the tribes afloat, that peopled equally 
Gaule and Britain ; each driving before the tempeft of neceflity, and 
dafhing violently againft each in the collifions of want, All this, 
we may be very fure, is as falfe as it is flrange, and equally for 
Britain as for Gaule. It is even as falfe, as that tale of Bladud and 
his pigs which Mr. Warner has reprobated fo juftly, without deigning 
to refute it. He has even refuted his wild tale of Britifh Gyp/es, 
roving unconfined over the country, living without any fettlement, 
and fubfilting without any provifion ; by intimations, that the force 
of truth has extorted from him at times, of the Britons being divided 
into tribes, aad of their inhabiting appropriated points of territory, 
Thus, to confine ourfelves to the neighbourhood of Bath at, prefent, 
he mentions (as we have feen before) that “ a tribe of Gauls, who 
retained their original name of ‘* Hadui,” as formed into one nation 
under one national name, ‘‘ had feized upon Somerfet/bire”’ as an ap- 
propriated diftriG for themfeives, ‘* the /ouch-weffern parts of Glou- 
Feil as equally appropriated, * and the north-weflern corner of 
Vilthire”’ as equally appropriated ; yet did all this, we are told ex- 
refsly, ‘* in the fr/? migration that was made from the Continent.” 
et thefe are the very Britons, of whom he has faid before, they 


“ purfued that vagarious life which they had followed in their own 


country.” So direétly in contradi€tion to himfelf does Mr. Warner 
here write ! . 

Mr. Warner, however, cites even Strabo himfelf, in mentioning 
*« the temporary towns” of the natives. But he cites him in fupport 
of what Strabo never meant. Mr. Warner cites the allegation of 
Strabo, to prove the natives, not the Belge, to have had towns in 
woods ; while Strabo extends the allegation to Bath, 


“© Their manners,’? Strabo tells us in general of the Britons at. large, 
are fome of them fimilar to the Gallic, but others more fimple and more 
barbarized ; fo that fome of them, though abounding in milk, make ‘no 
cheefe through ignorance, and are ignorant as well of gardening as of other 
agricultural operations ; there are dynafies among them, and their fowas are 
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woods ; for having fenced round an ample circle with trees cut down, they 
then make huts for themfelves, and ftalls for thei#eattle, neither of them cal® 
culated for any long duration,”’ * 
‘ There is no account in thefe words of Strabo, as an author hag 
semarked near thirty years ago, in language as pointed again{ft Mr, 
Warner, as if it had not been applied to M r. Carte,— 

*¢ Of the Britons fhifting their habitations, and much lefs of their changing 


- their cities. The whole is a defcription of a Britifh town, And Strabo fays, 


that it was compofed of cabins for the garrifon, and hovels for the cattle, 
$e wpos worm xporor, built of no durable materials ; being not conftructed, like 
thofe of Italy, with ftone or bricks, but with timber and plaifter, I have 
fhewn already from Caxfar, that they were of the fame materials, generally 
with the Gallick houfes;’? and Cafar’s words are thefe, “ wdificia fere 
Gallicis confimilia.’’ + Nay, thefe houfés are faid by Cafar exprefsly, to be 
wery numerous, ** creberrima ;’’ a decifive evidence againft the vagarious life 
afferted by Mr. Warner, as a ttriking fignature of a permanency of habitation. 
** And they were mean habitations, faye Diodorus exprefsly, becaufe they 
were compofed,’’ as fo many thoufand houfes in the ifland are at prefent, 
** principally of timber and reeds (346). Strabo's words alfo, which are 
here confined by Mr, Carte tothe Old Britons, are extended, in the original, 
to all of them, the Belgax as well as the Aborigines. And, as they are de- 
{criptive of « Briti/> town, they fhew the O/d Britons and the Belge to have 
equally had towns among them, and equally the fame fort of towns ; and fo 
defeat the very purpofe for which Mr. Carte’? before had, and Mr. Warner 
now again “ has, produced them.’ 


+ . 

The mi‘application of Strabo, however grofs in itfelf, had been 
made near rig years ago by fuch a careful hiftorian as Mr. Carte, 
and will again be made thirty years hence, we may conjecture, by 
fome flippant hiftorian like Mr, Warner, But, to prevent the re- 
petition, if poflible, let us finally notice one certainly of the Abori- 
ginal Tribes, and fpecify its towns as particularized by the Romans 
themfelves, The Brigantes of Yorkthire, &c. as we know, even from 
Ptolemy, had, at leaft, thefe towns, Epiacum, Vinnovium, Cala- 
tum, Tfurium, Rhigodunum, Olicana, Eburacum, and Cambo- 
dunum.§ And concerning two tribes of Belgx, we have this ex- 
a hiftorical teftimony in Suetonius ; that Vefpafian:‘* duas va- 

idifimas genies,” one of them the very Belgx. that reduced the 
Hzdui of Mr. Warner, |] fuperque viginti oppida, et infulam, Ve&tem 
Britannice proximam, in ditionem redegit.’”’ , 

Yet, to the difturbance of all teftimony, and to the fubverfion of 
all hiftory, Mr. Warner fays, at the coming of the Romans inte 
Somerfetthire, nothing ‘‘ had been” found by the Belgx there ‘ fuf- 





* Strabo iv. 2. + De Ball. Gall. v. 12. 
PP ese ys Hift. of Manchefter, Appendix Nos 1s P, 300. vol. ride 
vo. - 
§ Geog. ii. 3,  . | Ricardus Corinenfisr. 51. © C.4. 
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ficient, to divert thefe Aborigines from that paftoral life which they 
had hitherto Jed,” and ** induce them to build cities." Yet, at that 
very coming, thefe very Aborigines had built two cities. ‘Thefe were 
Hchalis or Illchefter, and Avalonia or Glaftonbury. Thefe we know 
to be Britifh from their Britifh appellations. We know them again 
from hiftorical authority; as ‘ ad Sabrinam, Thamefi inferius, 
habitant Fiedui,”” we are informed, ‘* urbes eorum I[{chalis et Ava- 
lonia.” But, as we are equally informed, by the fame author, 
‘‘ therme, quz et Aquz Solis nuncupabantur, Romanorum (qui hane 
Britannice ora tenebant) fate—perpetua fedes.”+ The city of 
Bath, indeed, was evidently formed by the Romans. The Roman 
er Roman Greek «ppellations for it, bepya vdala and Aquz Solis, 
fhew it at once tobe Roman. And the city acknowledges its origin 
in its name, juft as Avalonia and Ifchalis have acknowledged theirs 
before. 

The ‘ paftoral tribes” of Britain then, which Mr. Warner had 
fet a roving for pafturage, from one end of the ifland to another, are 
now fettled for ever at reft. They lived indeed upon we know not 
what, They raifed nocorn. ‘They could have little milk, and lefs 
fiefh meat; as they had pafturage fo rare in the country, and wera 
obliged to drive their cattle fo fat for fo little. They might well 
therefore be all extinét. Yet to our furprize we find them all alive 
and hearty, at the Roman arrival, Czfar himfelf tells us of his co- 
temporaries here, that ‘¢ hominum eft infinita multitudo.”’t And, to 
confummate this hiftorical paradox, thofe very tribes fo ftcadily 
«« purfuing that vagarious life, which they had followed in their own 
country” of Gaule, we find, upon examination, to have been like their 
anceftors in Gaule, all embodied into nations, all marfthalled into 
diftri&s, and all claffed into cities ; there to have had houfes as good 
nearly as the houfes of the Gauls, as good nearly as even our own, 
as fixed and fettled certainly as either, being framed of timber, and 
covered with reed. 


“ The baths,” Mr. Warner affures us, concerning this Roman city, 
“ were the firft public buildings ere&ed by the Romans within the walls, 
Huts for the accommodation of the legionaries, their fuperftructures, wooden 
on ftone foundation, and covered with ftraw, fhingle, or tiles,§ occupied,” 
probably, “ the remainder of the area, running in ftrait [ftraight] line, 
from the pretorium, or refidence of the commander, which ftood at the 
northern end of the inclofure. Each of them accommodated a decurio, 
and ten foldiers under his command.|j The troops being thus arranged, ac- 
cording to the regulat fy{ftem of caftrametation, the fpace of ground, furs 
rounded with the walls, would be fufficient for the reception of three thou 


—- 


© P. 22, + P. 19. t De Bell. Gall. v, 12, 
§ “ Vegetius lib. ii. c. 10; et lil, ¥. ¢. 23.” 
Ii “ Vegetige lib. i. ¢, xidi.”* 
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fand and fifty foot and 540 horfe, the fourth part of a complete legion, inw 
cluding its auxiliaries.” P. 24. 

All this is faid with a copious fhow of knowledge, but «* with a 
plentiful lack of” wifdom. <A town difpofed, ** according to the 
regular fyitem of caftrametion,” is a wonderful phoenomenon in the 
world of hiftory. It is a non-defcript, even among the herd of .un- 
thinking antiquaries. It is, indeed, as abfurd as it is fingular; nor 
could {uch a difpofition paffibly take place before the town appendent 
to the {tation had been raifed into a colony. All towns were but 

ationary at firlt, and only a few became colonial afterwards. Of 
thefe the firft was notBath, but Colchefter ; not aqux folis, du¢ Cama- 
lodunum ; not in A. D. 44, but in 52. ‘* Prima-romanarum in Bri- 
tannia coloniarum,” fays Richard, ‘‘ erat’? Camalodunum or Cole 
chefter.* ‘* Coloniam ibi valida veteranorum manu conftituit Clau- 
dius,” adds Camden, “‘ nummofque in rei memoriam fignatos cum 
infcriptions Co/, Camalodun, e quibus colliatur, anno Imperii ejus 
xu. anno fcilicet a Chrifto nato quinguagefima fecunds.’+ Bath 
therefore could not be made a colony till Camalodunum had been 
made one, and the year 52 had been paft. Till it was fo made, it 
‘Was merely a town. 

Nor did walls rife coeval with our towns, whatever Mr. Warner 
may fuppofe, any more than towns fhot up into colonies at once. . A 
manilinels of limbs is not coeval with the periods of our births. There 
is in towns as in bodies, an infancy, a youth, and a manhood, all 
fuccéflive. The walls of towns, correfpond with the manhood of bo- 
dies ; but fome towns expanded early into colonies, as fume bodies 
attain the robuftnefs of manhood early. Yet how the towns expanded 
into colonies, we fee plainly in a fingle inftance, in the very firft 
colony that was eftablifhed within Britain. Camalodunum was the 
capital of a kingdom, and on its redu€tion by Claudius, became a 
{tation to the Romans. ‘This was in that very year 44, which Mr, 
Warner fixes, for the formation of Bath, as a coleny ; when Cama- 
lodunum itfelf was merely a ftation yet. Even Camalodunum did not 
become a colony till eight years afterward ; and how did it becoine 
one then? Tacitus fhall tell us. ‘* Colonia Camalodunum valid4 
Veteranorum manu,” he cries, ** déducitur in agras captives,” into the 
lately conguered lands of the Trinobantes in Eifex, ‘ fubfidium ad- 
verfus rebelles,” to keep the natives in fubjection if they attempted 
to rebel, ‘‘ et imbuendis fociis ad officia legum,” and to enure the 
natives, in their fidelity to an obfervance of the laws.t. But let 
us fee, how this plan of policy operated. ‘** In coloniam Cama, 
lodunum recens dedu@i,’’ Tacitus tells us afterwards of thefe 
veterans lately fettled in a colony at Colchefler, ‘ pellebant domibus, 
exturbabant agris, * they expelled the natives from their houfes, and 
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they difpoffeffed the natives of their lands, the natives therefore being 
ettled in the houfes of the town before, and before cultivating for them- 


felves, the lands adjoining to the wn, but being now robbed of them by 


the legionaries, captivos appellando,” thefe branding the Britifh in- 
habitants of the town, with the appellation of captives or fleves 5 
‘+ foventibus impotentiz veteranorum militibus, fimilitudine vitz, et 
foe ejufdem licentiz,’’* the common foldiers encouraging the veterans 
in their tyranny, from the fimilarity of their own lives to theirs, and 
{rom the hope of one day pra¢tifing themfelves, the fame licentiou{nefs 
of condu&. So little was this carlielt colony of Britain ¢+en “ arranged, 
according to the regular fyitem of Roman ca(ftrametation ;”’ that it 
was actually poffefled by Britons, that Britens alone were inhabi- 
tants of the houfes, and that Britcns alone were the occupants of the 
lands! So little even afterwards, when the town rofe into a colony, 
was it then too * arranged according to the regular fyftem of Roman 
caftrametation ;” that the pofition of the houfes, the direétion of the 
{treets, continued the fame as before, the Romans only diflodging the 
Britons, and taking poffeftion of their houfes. Yet the Romans 
even then diflodged not a// the Britons, and took not poffeffion of all 
their houfes ; as the prodigies reported to have happened are faid to 
have raifed ‘‘ a hope in the Britons,” the inhabitants of the town af- 
furedly, while they produced ** a fear in the veterans ;” and as fome 
of thefe continuing Britons had confequence enough with the Ro- 
mans, to be informed by the Britons without of the infurre€tion pro- 
jected, even to keep the Romans within from fecuring themfelves 
properly, by throwing up entrenchments about the town, or by fend- 
mg away the feeble part of the garrifon ; ** impedientibus qui oc- 
culti rebellionis confcii confilia turbabant, neque feffam aut vallum 
preduxerunt, neque motis fenibus ct feminis juvnetus fola reftitit.’"* 
Such was the firft colony in Britain! Such therefore were all the 
colonies fucceeding in Britain! yet fomething fo oppofite to all, fo 
wild in its afpeét, and fo extravagant in its movements, is Mr. War- 
rer’s colony of Bath ? 


But ‘the baths,” Mr. Warner thinks, in thefe his day-dreams of 


antiquarianifm, ‘ were the firlt publick buildings erected by the Ro- 
mans” here. This procefs however is prepofterous, The firft ob- 
je&t of the Romans would be their own fecurity ; the next, their own 
fovereignty ; and the third, ‘their own conveniency in conftituting 
towns, creating markets, or conftruéting baths, All the other points 
would precede baths in their attention, as points of prime neceflity, 
while baths could be only objeéts cither of health, or of luxury. Mr. 
Warner indeed alledges, in a paffage not cited by us, as a proof of 
the very early formation of baths here, that “ Dio, about the year 
of our Lord 61, fpeaks of the warm baths of Britain generally, 
among which we cannot doubt [but] that thofe of Bath were 
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included, though no fpecific mention be made of them, till a period 
coafiderably polterior to this time.”* This would indeed be a proof 
of their very ear/y formation, if the paffage meant sur baths. But it 
means them not. It means.only the baths of Jtaly. This Mr. 
Warner mutt have fecn at once, if he had attended for a moment to 
the tenour of the paffage. ‘* I thank thee,O Andrafte!”’ crics Boa- 
dicea, in a prayer for iuccefs, as the battle was approaching, ‘* and I 
invoke thee, a temale invoking a female, not a princefs of the burden- 
bearing ‘.cyptians, like Nitocris, or of the merchandizing Affyrians, 
like Semiramis (for thefe fats we have now learned from the Ro- 
mans), or yet of the very Romans themfelves, like Meffalina before, 
Agrippina fince, and now alfo Nero, bearing indeed the name of a 
man, but being a woman in aélions, for (as a proof) he fings, he 

lays upon the lyre, and he fhews a pretty face; but a Queen of 
Britons. men unfkilled to be either hufbandmen or artifts, but well 
taught to fight, and confidering all their property, even their wives 
and children, to be all in common, and therefore having thefe wo- 
men as warriors along with us, as actuated by the fame valour with 
the men. Qucen of fuch men and fuch women, I pray to thee and 
requeft victory, and fafety and liberty againft thefe men, fo inju- 
rious, fo unjuit, fo infatiable, fo unholy ; if I can call them men, 
who bathe in warm water, who live on well-cooked -viQuals, who 
drink wine unmixed, who anoint themfelves with perfumes.”+ All 
thefe, intimations of reproach again{t the Romans, are not confined 
to the Romans of Britain, we fee, but are as broad and general as 
their whole empire. They are the reproaches of fimplicity againit 
refinement, of rufticity againit luxury, of Britons at large againit 
Romans every where. 


*€ ‘To defend thefe [hot fprings at Bath] from injury,’? Mr. Warner re 
marks, to render then fubfervient to health, accommodation and pleafurey 
was the next employment, that engaged the attention of the Romans, on their 
fettlement here, On this work, alfo, they beftowed much labour, and ex- 
pence. Fortunately for the lovers of antiquities, a difcovery occurred in the 
year 1755, which throws fome light on the hiitory of the hot {prings of this 
city, and proves inconteftibly, that the baths conftructed here by the Romans 
were amongft the earlicit, as well as the moft magnificent, of their works in 
this place.”” A note adds, ‘* we infer this [the earlinefs] from the remains 
being twenty feet below the furface of the earth, four feet deeper than any 
other fragments, that have been difcovered.’”” Mr. Warner then gives us a 
** defcription of thefe remains,’ extracted from Mr. Collinfon’s Hiftory of 
Somerfetthire, and drawn up ** during the time of their expofure.”’ t 


Mr. Collinfon’s account is fhort and fignificant. But a much 
isos taeencteeeeeeesneemeiemiauied 
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Jarger, and a much better was drawn up by Dr. Lucas, and con- 
tinued by Dr. Sutherland,* at the very difcovery of the two principal 
parts, refpeClively the whole thus appears to have been a lar 
building, erected by the Romans upon the fite of the Abbey-houfe, 
and containing a center with two wings. The eaftern wing was dif- 
covered firft ; and Dr. Lucas examined it, with the affiftance of Mr. 
Wood the architect. ‘* Under the foundation of the faid Abbey-houfe,” 
he tells us, ‘* tull ten feet deep, appear traces of a bath, whole di- 
menfions are 42 feet by 243; within, and adjoining tothe walls, are 
the remains of twelve pilafters; thefe pillars feem to have fupported 
a roof.’ They feem to us the mere ornaments of the bathing-room, 
** This bath ftood north and fouth, Tothe northward of this room, 
parted only by a flender wall, adjoined a femicircular bath, meafuring 
from eaft to welt 14 teet 4 inches, and the other way “ 18 feet 1a 
inches.” ‘* The root of this feems to have been fuitained by four 
pilafters.” The pilafters feem again to us, merely architectural de- 
corations of the walls. In this femicircular. bath ‘* was placed @ 
one chair 18 inches high and 16 broad.” To the bath were two 
flights of {teps, the flights divided by a {tone partition, and the tteps 
“‘feeming t» have been warn by ufe three inches and a haif out-of ihe 
quare.”’ Kaftward from thefe ftairs, was ‘‘ an elegant room, on each 
fide fuflained” or decorated ** by four pilafters.” To the eattward 
of this were what Dr. Lucas calls Hypocaujia Lacenica, and thinks de- 
figned for Sudateries; but what were in reality parlours or drawing- 
rooms, kept warm in winter by fires below, inficad of our fires at the 
fide. ** Thefe confifted of two large rooms, each meafuring 39 feet 
by 22. Each had @ doubie floor; on the lower {tand rows of pillars, 
compofed of fquare bricks ; thefe pillars fuftain a fecond floor, com- 
pofed of tiles, over which are laid two layers of firm cement-mortar, 
each about two inches thick.’’ One of thcfe rooms was northward, 
and the other fouthward. But both ‘ are fet round with {quare brick 
tubes of different lengths,” which ferved for “™ flues,” as they open 
into the vacuum between the two floors, and rife through the walls.” 
So plainly were the rooms above, as parlours or drawing-rooms to the 
whole houfe! But ‘ the ftones and bricks between the pillars bear 
evident marks of fire; while the flues are ffronely charged with foot.” 
So much more plainly were thefe rooms heated by fires below} Yet 
let us fhow the point ftill more plainly, as it has never been appre- 
hended before, and with the accompaniment of hot baths, is fo fure to 
be venerally mif-underftood. * Heat was communicated to thefe 
flues,” or as Lucas fhould have faid, the fire between the two floors 











* An Attempt to revive Ancient Medical Do€trine, &c. by Alex. 
Sutherland, M. b. of Bath, and Brniflol Hot Wells, ?, 17, citing Dr. Lucas’s 
Ellay en Mincral Waters, r, 228. part ii, 
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was kept. up, and its finoke was difcharged, “* by means of 
prafurnia,” thefe very flues, vent holes, or chimnies. In the 
middle of the northern wail of the fecond ftove,” as our chimnies are 
now in the middle of our walls generally, ** the ruins of one of thefe 
furnaces” or hearths “* appears [appear]. It confifts of {trong walls 
of about 16 fect fquare,” like the jambs of our modern chimnies, 
with an opening in the center of about three feet wide,” like the pipe 


of our chimnies, ** which terminates conically in the north wall of 


the ftove, ‘‘ two feet wide ; where part of the broken arch bears 
‘evident marks of fire,” the flame below having worked up with the 
draught into the’pipe, and fo left marks of its prefence at the vent 
particularly. “ About the mouth of the furnace,” as upon one of 


-our chimney-hearths, ‘* there were {cattered pieces of burned wood, 


charcoal, &c. evident proofs of their ufe.” But “on each fide of 
the furnace, adjoining to the wall of the northermott ftove, is a fe- 
micircular chamber, of about ten feet four inches by nine feet fix.” 
“The {mallnefs of the room in each points it out, as the apartment of 
adomeftick inthe family. The ‘* floors” of both too ‘‘ are nearly 
two feet fix inches /ewer than that of the next fove, into which they 
both open.” ‘They were therefore the bedrooms of the two dometticks, 
which took charge to kindle and keep up. the fires. Yet, even in 
thefe chambers fo defigned, ‘* the pavements are teffelated, with va- 


“riegated rows of pebbles and red bricks.”* Thefe floors then are 


evidently Roman, evidently calculated in the ‘ pebbles” for no 
Roman above a domeftick, yet with fuch a calculation, evidently 
‘marking the fplendidnefs of the fupertor apartments. 

Th's was all that was difcovered by Dr. Lucas. But Dr. Suther- 


“Jand fucceeded him in the work of difeovery. “© Since the time of 


his publication the ground has been farther cleared away; there now 
appears another femuicircular bath to the fouthward, of the fame dimen- 
fions exactly with the firft,” and anfwering to it exaétly in po- 
fition.” What he calls the Great Bath, with his femicircular Hypo- 
caufia Laconica, &c. forms only one wing of a fpacious regular build- 
ing.” Yet Dr. Sutherland calls the wing ‘* thele Balnea Penfilia,” and 
thefe “‘ vapour Baths ;” even adds, ** whenever the rubbifh, which 
covers the ca/ern wing of the Roman ruins, comes to be removed,” 
though the printer here has certainly betrayed the writer, and put down 
eaftern, when the author meant wefern: fimilar Balnea Pen/filia will 
doubtlefs be found.” -But a new bath, as | fuppofed, was immedi- 
ately found in the Jody of the building. 


** From each corner of the wefternmoft fide of Lucas’s bath, a bafe of 68 
feet, there iffnes a wall cf ftone and mortar. Thefe” two “walls I have 
traced fix or eight feet «w«fward, under that caufeway, which leads from the 
shurch-yard, to ib abbey green. When, as we may fuppofe, they have run 
a length proportionable to the width, they compofe a bath which may in- 
deed be called great,, 96 by 63.” ' 


® Socherland i, 3 7195 extracts from Lucas. 
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But this carries no appearance of a bath with it. Tt was merely a 
Jong range of rooms, and a pailage upon each fide of the range, 
s« Adjoining to the infide walls of this central bath, there are bafes of 
pilafters, as in Lucas’s. 1n fo faying, however, Dr, Sutherland has 
impofed upon himfelf. Lucas’s pilafters were on the very wall of 
the bathing room within, but thefe are on the walls of a gallery or 
walk without; as ** between the wail and the bath’’ Dr. Suther- 
Jand tells us immediately himfelf, “ there is a carridore paved.”— 
This fingle difference precludes at once, the affimilation of thefe cen« 
tral walls to the walls of Lucas’s Bath. But there is another differs 
ence, and fupplied by Dr, Sutherland again. ‘* From the wefterns 
moft fide of Lucas’s Bath,” confequently between the two walls com- 
mencing at the two corners, * @ fubterraneous paffage has been traced 
24 feet,” not running under a bath undoubtedly, and (as inftantly 
appears) too. high even in its very level ittelf, though fubterraneous, 
for the repletion of it asa bath with water. For ‘* at the end of” 
this paflage ** was found a leaden ciffern raiied about three feet above the 
pavement.” The water of this ciftern, therefore, was plainly not de- 
figned for any bath over head: whither then did that water go? 
“© From this” ciftern ** a channel is vifible in the pavement, in a line 
of dire@tion eaftward, conveying the water to Lucas’s Bath.” This 
central building, therefore, whatever Dr. Sutherland has alledged, 
had no bath within it. The Doétor’s own difcoveries turn againft 
himfelf, and his facts refute his allegations. * 

Yet another bath was difcovered, as Dr. Sutherland predicted there 
would be, when the we/fern rubbifh was explored. It was accordingly 
explored, but after Dr. Sutherland had publifhed in 1763; and a 
wing was found correfponding exactly with the eaftern. + 
_ Away then with thofe impertinences, of Balnea penfiluia, of vapour 
baths, the frigidarium, the tepidarium, and the elcothefion, with which 
we have been amufed and ftunned for fo many years paft;{ as if, to 
the violation of all propriety, and to an infult upon common tenfe, 
the whole building had been merely a neft of baths. The whole was 
the palace afluredly of that Roman, who was the commandant of the 
colony at Bath, and who, with his brother commandants of colonies, 
has left us the appellation of coLonEL for the commandant of one of 
our regiments, thofe parts of a legion which have been tranfmitted to 
‘us, with the name, by the Romans. 

Thus ‘the pretorium, or refidence, of the commander” did nog 
ftand, as Mr. Warner has fixed it in the extraét immediately preced- 
ing, ‘at the northern end of the inclofure,” but near the middle and 
on the fouth-eaftern fide, It perhaps became afterwards the manfion 


—* * 
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* Sutherland, i. 19, 20. 

+ See the drawing in Gough’s Britannia, i. p. 79, 80. Plate vi. : 

t Lucas and Sutherland above. “Warner 22, 23, from Collinfon and 
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of the provincial Pravfes, and certa nly the palace of the Saxon King 
afterwards. Edgar was the laft who refided in it; beinz crowned iq 
the church adjoining, upon the Whitfunday of 173%. This church, 
originally parochial of ccurfe, was made collegiate in 676, by Ofric 
king of the Huiccii,t a king therefore reigning in the vicinity of 
Bath certainly, and within the very orbit of it probably ; he, with 
the confent of his fuperior fovereign Ethelred king of Mercia, erectin 

a nunnery at Hat Bathum, and attaching the church toit.{ This nun. 
1 was changed by Offa, as King of Mercia, in 775, intoa monaftery 
of fecular canons ; and the monaftery is characterized in 957, as ¢ quod 
in Bathonia mira fabrica conftrudtum cognoicitur,” when, in 956, it is 
equally placed ** in Bathonica, ubi terme amene calidifque fontibus diri- 
wantur.”& In g7o Edgar gave to the church the whole city of Bath, 
with his own palace included afluredly, though the alienation did not 
take. place, we fuppofe, till his coronation was paft; and the city is 
then defcribed, as ** civitateque celebra Zt Hatuum Bathum nuncu- 
patur honoratc.” By this alienation, however, the palace became a 
priory, and the colonel, or the pre/es, was fuceeeded by an abbot. But 
one of the Roman baths had been previoufly Converted into a chapcl, 
Mr. Warner tells us, on the demolition of the abbey-houfe in 1755, 
that ** on this occalion feveral flone coffins were dug up;”@ and Dr, 

Sutherland tells us ftill more,— : 


» That “ in clearing away the foundation” of the abbey-houle, flone cof. 
fins, bones of various animals, and other things, were found.”** Yet, as 
one more knowing than either affures us additionally, “ in digging out the 
ancient foundations of the priory, the workmen found, about ezght feet be- 
low the furface of the earth, feveral rough-hewn flone-cofins, with the 
Seeming entire but mouldering remains of human bodies, of different ages 
and fexes,” the {exes difcriminated by the fize of the feemingly entire re- 
mains, “and feveral pieces of coin of the fuccefive Saxon Kings, the num. 
ber of pieces, and different retgns, poflibly denote the age of the interred, 
Taree or four fect oelow the burying-place of the Saxon, were difcovered” 
what we have {een before, “ remains of feveral very noble Roman baths and 
JSudatories,” as the author, in uvion with others, calls the parlours or draw- 
ing-rooms of the Romans, “ conftruGed on their elegant plans, with floors 
ag upon f{quare brick pillars, and ke with tubulated 

ricks.”’ 


But, as this author goes on, in. dwelling upon what others have 
flided over with fo light a foot, ‘‘ one of thefe Saxon coffins Jay level 
with the floors of the fudatories, and another lay upon the fafts or part 
of the upright of one of the pilafers of the great bath.” ++ ‘This bath, 
as we have feen before, was the greater of the two, in the firft-difcovered 
wing, the eaflern ; being fquarifh in its form, and Jarge in its fize, 
ee emer 

* Warner go. + Warner’s Appendix, 1, 2, and Bede’s Hift. iv. 24, 











Appendix ibid, § Appendix, 4, 3, and Hilt, 47—50. 
Appendix 4. | Warner 13, ** Sutherland, i: 46, 
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while the other was femicircular and finall. This however had 


been previoufly converted into a chapel and a burying place. Hence 
«¢ one of thefe Saxon coffins,” all of ‘ rough-hewn” ftone, “ lay 
level with,” not upon but below, yet up to the line of, ‘ the floors 
of the fudatories” or parlours. , Hence alfo ‘* another” of them ‘lay 
upon the fhafts of one of the pilafters of the Great Bath.” Thefe, 
however, were only the bodies of the more dignified, becaufe they 
were depofited in coffins of flone, and thefe coffins were either 
buried in the depth of the upper floor, or put upon a fhelf (as it 
were) along the thafts of a pilafter; ‘* each” pilafter ‘ meafuring 
three feet fix inches on the front of the plinth, by a proje@tion of two 
feet three inches.”* Thefe were fome of the Romans affuredly, the 
earth being afterwards accumulated upon the floor, till it rofe ‘* three 
or four feet” above it, At the height commenced the burials of the 
Saxons, and kept rifing gradually towards the furface. In the in- 
terval of ground lay their bodies of different ages and fexes, and 
feveral pieces of coin of the fucceflive Saxon kings,” all thrown into 
the graves undoubiedly at the interments, to ‘* denote the age of the 
interred.”” ; 

Before, however, this Roman bath was diverted from its original 
defignation, how were it and the others replenifhed with water? Dr. 
Sutherland fha!! tell us, though ail unconfcious of his own knowledge, 
and ignorant of his own difcoverics. In the fubterraneous paflage of 
the central building before, and in a channel there cut upon the pave-= 
ment, ** within four or five fect of the eaftern bath,” favs the DoSor, 
even now §* bubbles up a firong {pring, which raifes the mercury in the 
thermometer almof? to the fame height with the main [pring of the King’s 
bath !”4 This channel too extends both ways from the {pring; run- 
ning ‘in a line of direction eafward,” fo * conveying the water to 
Lucas’s bath,” and alfo traceable about twenty feet to the weftward.} 
This {pring therefore was the very object that fixed the houfe of the 
Roman colonel upon the fite, in order to take the fpring within the 


-houfe, and to feed, at leaft, /ome of his baths with its waters, Its 


waters were nearly as hot, we fee, as thofe of the King’s bath; and 


therefore rendered all thofe provifions as impertinent as they would ~ 


have been expenfive, which antiquaries have made in thefe baths for 
beating the waters. But, when the great bath of the eaftern wing 
was converted into a chapel, and a burying-place, this (pring feems 
to have been defignedly fuppreiled, by laying a heavy ftone upon it, 
and by deriving inftead of it, an artificial current from the King’s 
bath. That converfion, however, in all probability, did not caufe a 
diverfion of the whole wing from its Roman defignation; as the con- 
verters feem to have retired only from the great bath there, to the 
finall one on the north of it. ** Tis bath,” notes Dr. Lucas, ** feems 
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* Sutherland i, 17. + Ibid, i, 21. t Ibid. 
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130 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
to have undergone fime alteration, the bafe of the femicircle is filed. 
up about the height of five feet, upon which two fmaller pilajlers were fet,” 
(by Romans aflurediy ‘et, becaufe pitefers were not made by Saxons,) 
*¢ on ecitner fide from the area, between two feparate flights of fteps 
into the femi-circular part, which /eems to be all that was referved fora 
bath” by thele later Romans.* = ** ‘Lo the northward of thefe,”. adds 
Dr. Lucas, concerning the two chambers for domeftics, there appear 
ruins of two other (but) fquare chambers, of mare ordinary wark,” + 
and therefore the rooms probably for the clergymen attending that 
chapel, as this contraction of the baths, which took place {we conjec- 
ture) when Chriftianity was eitablifhed, a fmaller fupply of water 
would be fufficient ; and a fluice from the King’s bath become a pro- 
per fubftieute for the {pring itfelf. Accordingly we find, in the profe- 
cution of Dr. Sutherland’s difcoveries, that ** atthe end” of the fub- 
terraneous paflage in the center building, after this pofitively had been 
traced ** 24 feet” weltward, ** was found @ leaden cifiern, railed about 
three feet above the pavement” of the paffage, ‘* and even then 
conftantly overflowing with hot water.’{ Even ** from this a chaunek 
is vifible in the pavement,” adds the Door, “ ina line of direétion 
caftward, pti a, the water to Lucas’s femicircular * bath ;” 


- dnd in its courfe adtually croffing the ftone that choaked the fpring, 


as the fpring was even then bubbling up in a part of the channel, 
Mr. Collinfon alfo informs us, that at the ‘‘ femicircular’’ bath in the 
eaftern wing ‘* a {mall channel for conveying the water ran along the 
bottom, ¢urning al a right angle towards the prefent King’s Bath.’’§ 
And Leland confummates all this evidence, by telling us, ¢* ther 
goith a fluce out of this” the Kiig’s ** Bath, and fervid in tymes patt 
with water derivid out of it, ¢tvo p/aces in Bath Priorie ufid for baths, 
elle vaide, for in them be no fprings.’’| 

Concerning all this Mr. Warner fays nothing becaufe he knows 
nothing. He only cites Collinfon, cites Leland, and cites an 
afferted tradition, even a pretended memory, of a hot {pring in the 
arerys though all in appearance contradictory toeach other ; and 
then leaves his reader as he mutt have felt himfelf, in a whirl of con- 
fufion about all. Yet was this {pring found, as Mr, Warner intimates 
it was, ‘* four feet deeper” than the other fpring ; and had therefore 
been “ the earlieft” of all inclofed by the Romans? We have feen 
already where the {pring actually lay. ‘There at digging for the foun- 
dation of the two houfes now built upon the fite, of the Abbey-houfe, 
a workman raifing up accidentally the covering-{tone with his pickaxe, 
he faw a {trong {pring of water in{tantly gufh up, and he found it to 


be hot by his teclings. The difcovery was purfued, the water was 
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* Sutherland ic 17, from Lucas. ‘ Sutherland i, 19, ibid. t Ibid. 
§ Warner 22) 23. i Itin. xt. 66. “ Warner 22, 23, 318 and 
ats. In 115 he completes the contradictorinefs by ftating, that Bifhop John. | 
e Villu.& * built save xeww barbs within its, the abbey’s, precinés.”? 
colle&ted, 
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colle&ted, and a bath was formed. The corporation, who had fuc- 
ceeded the abbey in its rights over the baths by a grant from Elizabeth, 
and fo had got Edgar’s grant to the abbey tranfmitted to themfelves, 


_ took an immediate alarm at this interference with their rights from 


the long-loit rights of the abbey ; and endeavoured to fhow the new 
fpring was only the fpring of their King’s bath, intercepted at the 
abbey before it arrived at the bath. ‘This fancy fo naturally excited 
by the adventure, was fupported, in fome meafure, by Dr. Suther- 
land; who, in the rage of fpeculation fait, ‘* we may venture to 

ronounce, that the great f{pring, which now rifes in the King’s 
pith, once rofe in the weftern wing of the antient Roinan ftru€ture.”* 
So prompted, fo encouraged, the corporation however attefted that 
pian not loft, and i themfelves to the great expence of making a 
new drain for the King’s bath, in a fond conceit that the water of 
the old drain came bubbling up in the new {pring ; but did not in the 


~ Jeaft degree affe the new fpring. They even affeted not a fecond 


fpring which was found afterwards in the we/fern part of the ruins, 
which was affuredly therefore what ‘ once rofe in” or at ‘* the we/tern 
wing of the Roman ftruture ;”’ but which, however neceflary when 
there were two wings of baths, was now as fuperflucus at leaft as 
when the fluice was made, and was therefore fuppreffed as both had 
been before. Put thefe efforts made by the corporation fhow us, 
that the abbey-fpring, now ufed, is a€tually low of itfelf, that thefe 
ruins about it were neceffarily as low as it, and that the abbey-baths 
were formed only caeval with all the others.t 


(To be continued.) 
The Hiflory of Scotland, &c. By Malcolm Laing, Efq. 
(Concluded from Vou. 1x. P. 378.) 


§ tas author is extremely defirous to make it believed by the pub- 
lic, that hoftilities were commenced by the King ; and yet-he 
tells us, in the very fame paragraph, in which this is afferted, that 
while the regal forces were yet at York, the three principal fortrefles 
in Scotland were furprifed by the rebels! In one part of his book he 
condemns Charles for having contemptuoufly rejected the petitions of 
the covenanters ; and yet when treating of the pacification at Berwick, 
he exprefles himfelf thus : 


“The commiffioners had fcarcely affembled in Lord Arundel, the 
General’s tent, (Lord Arundel was a tent!) when the King unexpectedly 
entered, in order, he faid, to refute the calumny that his ear was impervious 





” © Sutherland i. 21. 
+ To the information of the obliging Mr. Sloper, and his'unnumbered cone — 
werfatiens with Mr. Wake, his late partner, we owe the faéts here fated, 
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32 
to the complaints of his Scoitith fubjefts; but from that moment an ersd 
was put to a free conference, mutusl explanation, and the minute adjuite 
ment which a permanent treaty mult always require!” 


by what conduct could you have efca 


who blames you equally for having r vefujed 
the commiffioners of the cove- 


Unfortunate Charles, ped the 
eenfure of an hiftor on, 
to {ce, and for having actually feen 
nanted Scotch? 


But, “ no cordial accommodation was attainable, unlefs the a&s of the 
famous Affembly were ether confirmed or renewed,” 1. ¢, unlets the King 
yield ed every thing to the Rebels, and the Rebels yielded*nothing to the 
King! “ A concil ater y mealure, however, was adopted ; anew Aflembly 
was 8 ted as a fubftitute for o1 ne which the King was unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, and the Scots (the rel bels) todifclaim. The co: nmiffioner ap pointed 
to that Aflemb!y was 1: nftructed to fubferibe the co venant, as it Was ore 
ginally framed ; to prohibit the Litu gy, but not as fuper/rtio to repeal 
the articles of Pe rth,* yet not as if abjured in the contetlions et faith; te 
remove the high commiffion, the canons and epifcopacy, not however as 

unlawful, but, if neceflary to prevent arupture, as inconfflent with the con~ 
fitutions of the Scotiipfh church.’ 


Surely fuch conceffions were fufficient to reftore peace and } harmony 
between the King and his fubjects, and to mollify even the itubborn 
{pirit of the Covenanters. No, fays our author; ** under thefe faf- 
tidious diftinctions, we difcern a latent, refined duplicity 3” and 
Charles, to prove himfelf /incere, fhould have given the lie to the dice 
tates of his own mind; fhould have tti omatized as (uperttitious wha 
he confidered as neceff: iry to ep the purity of public devotion 5 
and have condemned as unlawful what he dedieved io be the apoftolical 

conftitution of the Chriftian Church ! ! 

Of the fincerity of the Affembly Mr 


My, Laing feems to have ne 
— though he fays that— 


‘ The liturgy, the canons ani hag.'s commiffion, the articles of Perth, 
se and its corrapt aflemblics, the admiflion of churchmen to feats in 
parliament, were enumerated in the lanenage of the Affembly, as / Uperpail ions, 
gyranuical, or adverfe to the confefion of faith! Whe dee epilcopacy were 
condunned as tepugnant to thic iis vic ns, or as unlawiul withi n the pale 
of a p: irticular church, muit eppear ao immaterial difference, unwort hy to 


for m an onit: acle fo a nh iniona! fettle ment 2 yet on t is minute dittine tion, the 


hing refuied his ailent to the tlelives of a Afiem bly, which he pare 
liament was appointed by the pacification to contirm.’”’ 


And does ur author, indeed, expect to miflead any perfon by fuch 
abfurd reafoning and fuch .an untaic ftatement of facts as this? To 
the Covenanters it Was, indeed, a matter of no moment whether epif- 
¢€9pacy was condemned as repugnant tothe conititutions (wh.tever 
te meant by that word)'or only zs unlawful within the A of the 
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@hurch of Scotland, provided it was condemned by competent au- 
thority; but tothe King, who believed it to be an apoltolical in- 
flitution, and had promifed to ratily the cecilion of a free Affembly on 
the fubject, ic was fure! ly af much con! equence, that words of no 
importance to the caule, but of fuch meaning that he could not 
avow them, fhould not, in dire contradi@ion tu the terms of agree- 
ment at Berwick, be employed in the fentence patied againtt ep! if- 
copacy, the liturey, articles of rerth, canons and bigh commifiion. 
Nothing was on this occatfion requires d from the Aflemb ly but a {mall 
portion of good manners and some regard to the confcience of their 
fovereign who was facrificing to them objects on which he had fet his 
heart: what they required of him, was to declare in parliament a 
form of church-covernment unlawful in intelf, which he believed to 
te apottolical, and whica be was beund to matiutain in his other twe 
kingdoms! Yet does our author, without pafling the flighteft cenfure 
on the infolence of this Afiembiy, condemn the king for refufing his 
aflent to its conclufons !! 

But the King had other reafons for refufing his aflent to the con- 
clufions of this Affen wuly. bie complained, as we ican trom Spal- 
ding,* that,— 

Whereas it is declared that his Maiefty did et =p prove the Jate pre- 
tended Aflembly at Gl: igow, yet contrary to his Highnets’s ple. fure they prefs 
the fubjects to fubfcribe the approbatic in thereof, | a to fwesr the fame; 
and that whereas it pleafed the King to grant a free Afflembly, expeCing a 
choice of fic (fuch) commiffioners as mizhe itand with his Highne(s’s authority, 
they perveried his fubjetts * anti cipating their votes, 19 making them 
fwear to and fubjeribe the ads of the pretended Ajjembly keldex at Glafgow, 

and making choice of fuch commiihoners, aud no wihers, as adbered thereunte 
and by cath were bound to maintain the fame ; and further deterred others 
whom his Majetty called to the next Adembly by his thy warrant, 
threatening them with the Lo/s of their dives rf they repaired thither fl” 

When the King Felieved tie Aflembly to be sealed in this 
manner, is it wonderful that he helitated about confirming its de- 
cifions? 

The conduét of the parliament, which met foon after the Affembly, 
Was not more favourable to the authority of the King than that of the 
Affembly itfelf. By the conti it ution of the Scottith Government, 
the parliame nt was compoled of three eftates which aflembled in one 
chamber ; asd it was underitood by both parties that the parliament, 
which was to meet on this occafion, would be incomplete, and its 
acts of no validity ** unlefs a third eftate were previoutly created to 
fupply the abfence and abrogation of the fpiritual.” We inquire not, 
at prefent, whether thefe opinions were juit: it is fufficient that they 
were admitted, and that it was agreed as well by the Commiffioner as 
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by the two eftates of parliament which had met, that fourteen men, 
under the denomination, fays our author, of day-abdots, fhould be 
appointed to fupply the place of the fourteen bifhops. “The nomi- 
nation of thefe abbots was claimed by the C mmiffioner as belonging 
to the King in virtue of his royal prerogative; ‘ut this claim, fays 
Mr. Laing, was rejected, becaufe pete very nomination would 
have rendered * fuch abbots (ubfervient and devoted to the crown.” 

This perhaps is true, but it was the inevitable coniequence of the 
acts of the Afiembly ; for the ee, las well as the ipiritual powers 
of the prelates being abolithed, if a third eftate was necefiary, there 
Was no authority known to the conftituiion by which it could be 
created, but the authority of the Krag. Till the parliament was 
conftituted, the Lords and Commons were nothing more than in- 
dividuals pof fing no legiflative authority whatever, whereas the 
Kiog had an unque {tioned 1 richt tovcreate lay- peers; and during the 
eftadlilhment of epifcopacy, to nominate biihops to the vacant Sces. 
The nobles and burgefles, however, with the commiffioners for the 
barons (though our author forgets the circumftance) affured to them- 
felves this part of the royal prerogative, and by a plurality of votes, 
fays Spalding, found that they had a right to choofe fourteen perfons 
to fupply the place of the fpiritual eftate! The King juttly alarmed 
by tuch aviclent encroachment on his prerogative, as well as by other 
proceedings in direét contradiction, both to the letter and to the fpirit 
of the pacification at Berwick, haflily prorogued the parliament; and 
this was a fignal to the Covenanters for throwing off the mafk by 
which their principles had hitherto been fo thinly veiled. 


§ ‘The earls of Dunfermline and Loudon were difpatched to court, as 
Commillioners to vindicate the acts, and to remonftrate againft the proro- 
gation of parliament, which the ettates declared unprecedented and illegal 
without their confent!! but asa mark of obedicuce they agreed to dite 


perfe.’”’ 


That the party, who could reafon and act in this manner, had 
formed the defign of abolifhing the royal authority in Scotland, will 
hardly be doubted by any man who knows how to draw an inference 
from premiles. It is not, therefore, wonderful that,— 


The proceedings of parli: iment had furnifhed ample provocation, in the 
opin iion of Charles, to produce or to jutify a national quarrel, and to con- 
vince the Englith that it was no longer an epifcopal war, originating from a 
devout or fuperititious ritual, and wayed for the prefervation of epifcopal 
power ; but that a revolution in the government, and the deftruction of regal 
authority were detigned ; for had not great part of the Englifh been, by 
this time, embarked in the fame caufey they would themfelves have feen, 
without the aid of ‘ Laud’s bigotry or Wentworth’s violence, that the de- 
mands of the Scottifh parliament ‘truck directly at the roots of monarchy.” 


That the Covenanters had determined to maintain thofe demands 
dy force, is rendered incontrovertible, by a letter ** produced by T'ra- 
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queir, which had been written before the pacification by Loudon, fub- 
icribed by feven of the chief nobili ty, and addrefied to the French 
King, to juttify ther conduct and implore his afiiffance.” As the 
letter had no date, we might alk our author how he came to know 
that it was written before the pacification at Berwick? but this is a 
circumftance of no moment, fince be admits it to have been genuine, 
and acknowledees that ** the difcovery revealed the fecret refources of 
the Scots, and was aggravated (what was aggravated ?) as a transfer- 
ence of their allegiance to a foreign Prince, and the introduction of a 
foreign force into Britain.” 
i hey did not, however, tru(t entirely to a foreign force. Having 
aid no regard to that article of the pacification at Berwick, in 
which they had promifed to aboltth every kind of authority not 
known to the conflitution, they fil continued to be direed by 


the Tables. 


« Sufpicious even in difbanding their army, that the pacification was in- 
fincere, they had retained the othcers as countrymen who had refigned their 
rank and einolumenis abroad, to whom a crateful fubfiftence was there- 
fore due. ‘Vhe country was ftored with arms, and atiured, that on the 
firft appearance of danger, the foldiers would retarn to the banners of the 
covenant, they remained in quict expectation that the Parliament would 


re-aflemble when the prorogation h: id expired.” 


It did re-aflemble, and continued fitting in contempt of the King, 
wlio prorogued it a fecond time ; and during the recefs a bond had 
been circulated through the kingdom by the Tables, tobe fubfcribed 
by every man who valued their triendfhip, It is too Jong to be in- 
ferted here, but it may be feen in Spalding’s Hiltory, vol. i. p. 20% 
&c. and the object of it was to compel every man to contribute to 
the good caufe—the reformation of religion—fuch a fum of money as 
fhould be required of him by four men to be appointed (we fuppofe 


by the Zudies} as afleffors within each prefbyterg of the kingdom ! 


“ This bond,” fays Spalding, “ was marvellous in the fight of the peo- 
ple, fo doubtfully and ambiguoutly drawn up, as none knew to whom 


he was bound, and left blank. Ik (each) man’s eftate to be valued, 
and conform thereto to make payment, without warrant of the King or 


authority of Parliament, but extended by tubjeéts upon grounds of trou- 
bles begun by themielves, and for their own relict, to implore fums 
upon fubjecis !” 


_Our prudent author pafles unnoticed this bond impofed upon the 
people by the felf-conftituied ‘Tables; but he admits that by the re- 
bellious Parliament, which, fitting in contempt of the King, had no 


better authority,— 
A tenth of rents, and the twentieth penny of intereft were impofed 
as an affeidiment for the defence of the country ; and before the Parliament 


adjourned, a committee of efiates wes felected to faperenton, at the camp and 
The roya} ailent, in which the ftatutes 
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136 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
were ftill defetive, was fupplied by 2 Lond to fupport the authority of Par 


+t 


hiament ; and from the exigencies of their fii uation, the exccutir 2 power was 
transfer red entire to ibe committee of eftates }!” 


Thus was monarch y abolifhed in Scotland, and nothing was left 
for the unhappy Charies but either to abdicate the throne by a formal 
deed, or to recover pofiefion of it by torce of arms. ‘That he did 
not choofe toe furmer part cf the alternative is pri ning matter of 
deep regret to our author; that he failed in attemptin: the batter is 


undeoudte ly mater of detig! ttto him whe could laess:< exorets himfelf 
when defc ribing the picparations of the Covenauteis for war. 


‘ From the want of fupplies, the preparations were retarded on each 
fide till the clofe of fur ager but the poverty ot the Scots were relieved 
by the active emulation of all ranks, ‘Vheir piat te was brought to the 
miat; the wealthy contributed, or inierpofed their credit for loans of mo- 
ney; voluntary colleGtions were raifed at the churches; cloth for tents was 
provided by the women; and every diihculty was furmounted by a gene- 
rous maxim, that (Le érue fnews of war were a national caufe, and soldiers noe 
to be procured for money, but able io PROCUKE IP WHEREVER THEY WERE 
CONDUCTED." 

This maxim is undoubtedly generous ; for after enabling the Scotch 
covenanters to — fo many difiiculttes, 1¢ has lence the fame aid 
to the predatory armics of France in their difintereited attempts to 
republicanize the world 7 

"We truit that the reader is now acquainted with the author’s prin- 
ciples, and able to eftimate the force of that reato: Ming Upon which he 
pronounces CNarles guilty of having commenced a; edinit the Scotch, 
an unprovoked war. We thall not tollow him through the profecu- 
tion of that war; for the public operations of it are “known to every 
perfon ; and Mr. Laing ditters from preceding hiftorians only in re- 
prefenting the duplicity of the Seotch ; 1s neceflary sigaheterss the con- 
ceflions cf the King*as inftances of in fincerity, every rebel, whether 
Scotch or Englith, as a generous patriot, and every loyalif as a 
Weak or corrupted outtias'| Laud, though. he condemned the rafh 
and imprudent conduct of the Scotch Bifhops, is by him made an- 
{wersble for all the confequences which flowed trom that conduét. 
Burnet, Bithop of Sarum, though, tn his various writi ngs he con- 
tradi&s himielf, is the mioft faithful and accurate of “hiftorians ! . 
Strafford, beceuie he deferted the patricts when they deferted the 
conititution, was a man of violence and author of the war! And 
Montrofe is reprefented as a moniter of cruelty, in direct contradic- 
tion to the teftimony of fome of the authors to whofe evidence he ap- 
peals in the margin of bis book! ‘The memory of that hero feems in- 
deed to be pecultarly obnoxious to Mr, Laing, who characterizes him 
as generous without Aumanity, and endeavours to make him ridiculous 
for having, the night before his execution, reduced to verfe one af 
the ae fentiments that were ever conceived by the mind of 
mn ! 


But 
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But we pafs on to the conclufion of this difattrous reign, where Mr, 
‘Laing profcfles to have made his fecond great difcovery. As the 
Scotch Covenanters, the Englith Prefbyterians, and the novel fect 
of Independents were all Jeagued againtt the conftitution, for which 
he King was now certainly nghting; it was natural, and, we mutt 
have Jeave to think, praife-worthy in Chailes to ciffolve, if he could, 
that ill-cemented alliance. Had he fuccecded in turning the {words 
of thofe factions againit each other, the Royalifts might once more 
have got the afcendancy, the conilitution have been preferved, and 
his own life faved. For making the attempt, however, he is fevere! 
biamed by our author, who charges him with the grofizit duplicity, 
becaufe he entered into fecret treaties with bodies of men who could 
not with bonour defert each other! But he brings forward no evidence 
that his Maijefty gave to any one of them a promife which he might 
net con{cientioully have fulfilled ; and he admits that in his deepeit 
diftrefs, he refufed to violate his coronation oath by fubfcribing the 
covcsant, or the eternal Jaws of morality by facrificing his friends to 
the fury of their enemies. His coronation oath, indeed, Mr. Lain 
feems to think was not obligatory, becaute “ it refpected the thifting 
and infignifiicant forms of religion ;”’ but the covenant, though it 
Jikewile refpected the forms of religion, and had been impofed upon 
the fubjects by no legal authority, could not pofibly be abandoned 
without guilt and dithonour ! 

A vain attempt is next made to vindicate the Scotch, when the 
King hed put himfelf under their protection, from having fold him 
to the Englifh army his known and implacable enemies, That he 
was given up to the army is admitted ; and it is certainly a matter 
of very little confequence, whether this was done for a mere bribe, to 
obtain payment of the arrears due by the Parliament, to thofe b 
whom his Majefty was fo balfely betrayed, er becaufe he would not 
grant all their new and extravagant demands. On any one of thefe 
fuppofitions, the Covenanters (fer we accufe not the Scottifh nation) 

rought a ftain upon their honour, which a theuland fuch writers as 
our author will never wipe away. 

When he comes to the King’s negociations with Cromwell and 
the army, he contends that, in their profeflions to reftore his power, 
thofe fanatics were fincere; for the virtue of fincerity is beftowed 
with a bountiful hand on ail but the Royalitts and their unhappy 
Matter ! Though the army hac treated with iniulence and contempt, 
that very Parliament, by the authority of which, it was embodied 
again{t the King ; and though Cromwell retained his command in 
defiance of the {elf denying ordinance, which he himiclf had formed, 
yet, fays Mr. Laing, neither he nor the other generals had forieited 
** the confidence which is due between man and man!” He there- 
fore condemns Charles in terms of the utwoft feverity, for negociat- 
ing at the fame time with the army, the Scotch, and the Parliament ; 
and giving credit to the ftory of an intercepted letter, which Hume 
#nd ¢yery other hiftorian of judgment have rejected with contempt, 

he 
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he thinks Cromwell was juttifiable in cutting off the King, a8 the 
only ftep which could be taken to fave him{cif and the other inde. 
pendents ! This is the great difcovery which he has made of the 
caufe of the death of Charles! It would be an affront to the under- 
itanding of our readers to make upon it a fingle remark, atrer what 
has been faid by Hume of the intercepted letter, for granting that 
Coke, the author of the tory, was, in 1657, a men.ber “of the Rata. 
club, does that circumftance entitle him to credit? or muft we cive 
implicit credit to Cromwell, when framing the belt apology which he 
could for a crime that was loudly condemned by all Europe, and of 
which the atrocity muft fometimes have been painted in hideous co- 
Jours, even on his own hardened con{cience ? 

But Mr. Laing’s tacts and his reafonings are almoft conftantly at 
variance through the whole of his detail of the civil wars. The ob- 
ject of his reafonings is to prove that Charles loft his crown and his 
Iife through his own duplicity; whilft the facts, which he records, 
exhibit the Monarch as referved, unaccommodating, and determined 
in his purpofes. It is, indeed, impoffible to believe that duplicity 

was the befetting fin of Charles, ‘That he was pofiefied of very 
confiderable talents has never been controverted ; of his perfonal cou- 
rage we have fome ftrikine inftances in the work before us; and no 
man can doubt, but that had he cordially embraced the caufe of the 
army towards the end of his reign, be would very foon have crufhed 
both the Parliament and the Scotch Covenanters. Had he been, as 
our auihor reprefents him, a ftranger to the virtue of fincerity, what 
could have hindered him from making fuch an option ? His fon, who 
was a matter of political craft, gave way, firft to one faction and then 
to another, till the conduét of them all became execrable to the na- 
tion; and the King reigned, by general confent, a defpot without 
controul. ‘The father’s virtues were not fo complying, and to thofle 
virtues he fell a facrifice. 

That he urged, with too great precipitancy, the ufe of the fervice- 
book in the Church of Scotland cannot be denied; and that all his 
misfortunes may be dated from that period we readily acknowledge ; 
but we cannot think his conduct criminal, for he was unqueftionably 
mifled by the Marquis of Hamilton and the Scotch Bifhops. The 
Marquis feems to have becn a very crooked politician; and, not- 
withitanding the piety, wifdom, and long experience of Spottifwood, 

the Bifhops in a body acted with the rafhne!s of children. Laud 
had intreated them to procure the previous confent of the dip 
Council and Nobility, to the introduction of the canons and the ufe 
of the liturgy, and to attempt nothing contrary to the fundamental 
Jaws of the kingdom. Had they followed this advice, they would 

robably have pained their aim; for we are aflured by Spalding, that 
the Bifhop of Rofs had * ‘ufed the fervice-book peaceably within 
his cathedral each Sabbath-day for the {pace of two years ;”’ but they 
were at no pains to prepare the minds of the people for fo great aa 


innovation; and an abiurd jcaloufy of the independence ‘= 
chur 
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church made them deviate in many places of their liturgy from the 


liturgy of the Church of England. On the w “gs. though Charles 
undoubtedly committed many errors, which we mow fee, fuch was 
the difficulty of his fituat:on, th at even a scileall of his reign does 
not enable us more,.than it enabled Hume, to fay what he could have 
done to enfure fucccis ; and we are not afhamed to avow our con- 
viction, that, though unfortunate, he was one of the greatcft and beft 
of Englifh monarchs. 

We cannot take leave of this reign without noticing our author’s 
ftrictures on the con Bafilike, which he is very confident was a poli- 
tical impofture, the compofition of Dr. Gauden. Lefs confidence 
would certainly have become a man who feems to know fo very little 
of the ftate of the contioverfy, as not even to have heard of War- 
burton’s Reply to Neal’s account of the origin of the Jeon / 


For.the King’s being the author, there is, fays Warburton, ‘ evi- 
dence of the King’s bed-chamber, who fwear they faw the provrefs 
of the Jcon—iaw the King write it—heard him fpeak of it as his— 
and tranfcribe | parts of it for him. It appears, by the wretched falte tafte 
of compofition in Gauden’s other w ritings, that he was utterly incapable 
of writing this book. Again. confider what credit is to be given to 
Gauden’s affertion of his authorfhip. He confetfes himfelf an impottor, 
who impoicd a fpurious book on the public in the King’s name. Was 
not a man fo fthamelets, capable of telling this le for a bifhoprick, 
which he was foliciting on the pretended merit of this work? As to WVa/- 
ker, it is agreed that Gauden told bim, that he (Gauden) was the author of 
the book, and that he faw it in Gauden’s hand- -wriling 5 which is well 
accounted for by a fervant, a uthe-gatherer of Gauden’s,* who fwears that 
Gauden borrowed the book of one of the King’s frie nds (to whom it was 
communicated by the King for their judgments) to tranferibe ; that he 
(Gauden) fet up all night to tranfcribe it, and that he (the tthe-gatherer) 
fat up with him to fnuif his candles, and mend his fire. It is agreed that 
Charles IL. and the Luke of York believed on the word of Gauden, when 
he folicited his reward, that he wrote it; and what they believed, Lord 
Clarendon would believe too.” 


But our author builds much on a nete, fiid to be prefixed by the 
Earl of Angletea to a copy of the book, which was difcovered at the 
revolution after his death, and afer bed it to Dr. Gauden, on the au- 
thority of Charles II. and his brother. Though the reader fees that 
this is {till the fame evidence, it may not be improper to make him 
acquainted with the hiftory of the pretended note. 


“ King Charles II, and the Duke of York both in the laft feffion of 


‘Parliament 1675, when | thewed them the written copy of this bock, 


wherein are fome correétions written with the late King Charles's own 


ee 





* The man’s name was William Allen, and he fwore that Gauden bor- 
rowed the book from the King’s chaplain, and was obliged to return it 
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hand, affured me that this was none of the faid King's compiling, but 
niade by Dr. Gauden, Bithop of Exete:, which I here infert for the unde 
ceiving others, &c.” 

Such is the note faid to have been prefixed by the Earl of Angle. 
fea toa copy of the Icon, which, after his Lordfhip’s death, came 
jnto the hands of Millington a bookfeller ; but when Lord Altham, 
the Earl of Anglefea’s fon, requeited Millington to fhew him the 
work, containing fuch information in the hand-writing of his father, 
he was put off from day to day by one frivolous exc ufe after another, 
and never had an opportunity of afcertaining the fact. Millington 
treated Wagftaffe in the very fame manner ; ‘upon which he and Lord 
Altham both concluded the note to be a forgery; and the reafons 
which determined his lordfhip’s judgment feem to be unanfwerable le. 
The flyle of the note, confufed and clorged with parenthefes, bore 
no refemblance to that of his father; he never heard his father quefs 
tion the King’s bein the author of the Icon, or fay a fingle word of 
his conference with Charles iI. or his brother on the fudject ; ; and 
though the Earl kept a diary, in which every occurrence of the {mall 
elt importance was regularly inferted, it contained nothing relating 
to the forgery of the Icon or this memorandum! When to all this we 
add that Millington, when he fold the copy to which was prefixed 
Lord Anglefea’s note, cut out the leaf and kept it to himfelf, carefull 
concealing it from every man acquainted with his Lordthip’s hand- 
writing, we cannot entertain a doubt but that this note was a forgery, 
grofs as that of Milton, whea he inferted into the Jcom the prayer 
of Pamela, 

But the ftyle of the Zcox, fays Mr. Laing, is fuperior to that of the 
certain productions ot Charles’s pen; and for the truth of this ree 
mark, he refers us to the King’s p: pers in the controverfy with Hen- 
derfon. Towhatis called ixierna/ evidence arifing from ftyle, we are 
not accuflomed in controverfies of this kind, to pay much regard; 
but if the ftyle of the King’s firft letter to Hender fon be not at leaf 
equal to that of the firft fe&ion of the Icon, we are lefs qualified 
than we are willing to believe to pafs any judeme nt on queftions res 
fpecting ftyle. Perhaps our author imiftook Henderion’s papers: for 
thofe of the King; for in elegance of compofition, they are indeed 

reatly inferior to the Jeon / 

On the whole, though-we cannot write with fuch confidence on the 
one fide as our impartial hiftorian docs on the other, we heartily agree 
with Bifhop Warburton, that ** the ftrongeft and moft unexception- 
able evidence” is in behalf of the King’s being the author of the 
Icon. 

The ftate of affairs in Scotland, during the interval that paffed bes 
tween the murder of Charles 1. and the reftoration of his. fon, pre 
fents very tew events which our author deems worthy of a place in his 
narrative. The ill fucceis of the Covenanters when attempting to 


place their young Sovereign on the throne of bis anceftors, hg attri 
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butes not to their religious folly in purging their army from malignants 
and engagers, |. . from Royaliits and moderate Prefbyterians, but to 
their recalling Ft King precipitately, at a time when the nation was 
unable either to fuppore his riz ghts, or affert its own independence. 
But does Mr, Laing indeed imagine, that the Scottifh nation could 
have become more able to fupport thofe rights or aflert that indepen- 
dence at any fubfequent period during the life of Cromwell? The 
murder of the late King, and fubjugation of the Englith Parliament 
by that warlike hypocrite, had united three fourths of the people 
of both kingdoms againit the defpotifm of the army; and had the 
Scotch, inflead of walting time in making Charles Il. do penance 
for the idolatries of his mother, and the errors of his father’s houfe, 
availed themfelves of this circum#ance by marching rapidly into 
England, they might have reftored the monarchy, even on the terms 
of Shsie favourite covenant, before the General could have crufhed 
both the Royaltits and Englifh Prefbyterians. Inftead of this, when 
Charles was, by their abfurd condué at home, induced to lead his 
army acrots the Tweed and try his fortune in this country, they } iffued 

roclamations before him, forbidding all who were not ready to fub- 


‘feribe the folemn league and covenant, to join the royal ftandard! B 
g j y 


this intemperate zeal they fhewed the Epilcopal Church of England, 
that her worfhip would not be fo much as tolerated should they prove 
fuccefsful ; and thus depriving themfelves of the aid of the Cavaliers, 
is it wonderful that they and their country proved an ealy conquelt to 
the veteran troops of Cromwell? 

Mr. Laing gives a very curfory account of the efcape of the King 
after the battle of W orcefet, becaufe ** it has been frequently relate 
ed, he fays, and is perhaps fufficiently known.”” But were this a 
cood reafon for filence, his whole wo:k might have been fuppreffed ; 
for it contains net one fat which has not been frequently: slated, 
and is not wr i fulficiently known. A better ceafon is, that the 
efcape was effected by the fideli ity of Enghfamen, whofe deeds this 
hiftory profeiles not to record; but after deviating fo far from the 
affairs of Scotland as to abufe Laud and Wentworth for their violence 
againft the covenant, be might diag have found room for the names 
at leaft of thofe “6 fifty perfons, who were entrulted, at different times, 
with the King’s concealment.’ 

In the work of the reftoration, he is not inclined to allow much 
merit to Monk, whofe faults he conitantly aggravates on the autho- 
rity of Burnet and other writers of as little credit; and forgetting 
what he had faid of the coronation oath of Charles I. he thus ex- 


prefles himfelf on the conduct of his fon, 


In the fettlement of an ecclefiatical government Charles was peculiarly 
embarraffed by the treaty at Breda. When invited to Scotland, on his father’s 
death, he had fworn and fubjcribed the covenant, and confirmed the prefby- 
terian church as the conditions of his acceltion, and alt! hough the nation was 
unable to preferve him on the throne, the oaths renewed at his coronation res 


Wained unrepealed. If it wag difficult to ob&erve, it was dilhonourable to 
violate 
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violate the conditions formerly accepted, when there was no choice unlefs tg 
relinguifh the crown; but if the word of a prince is to be repured facred, 
mo violence, nor flate neceffity could afford a pretext to difpenfe with his 
oaths.” 


That no violence nor ftate neceffity can afford a pretext to difpenfe 
with law/fu/ oaths, is a truth to which we cordially aflent; but was 
the oath which Charles I. had voluntarily taken to fupport the Church 
of England in all her legal privileges, lefs obligatory than the oaths 
which his fon had taken by confraint to extirpate popery and prelacy 
by force, and to eftablith the Prefbyterian Church in his three king. 
doms? If not, upon what principle docs our pious and confiltent au. 
thor cenfure the virtuous father for adhering to his coronation oath, 
and likewife the profligate fon for not adhering to his? 

We have next a lamentable howl over the fanguinary proceedings 
of the firft Scottith parliament that affembled after the reftoration ; 
and yet of the immenfe number of rebels and traitors which abounded 
in that kingdom, none are mentioned by our author as fuffering by the 


decrees of that afflembly, except Argyle, Guthrie, a moft turbulent 


clergyman, and Bifhop Burnet’s uncle, Warifton, the moft outrageous 
of all the covenanters. Our author’s account of the reftoration of 
epifcopacy, and the character which he has drawn of Sharp, the 
Sgr: feem to be fufficiently accurate; and we heartily agree with 
im, in reprobating the perfecution which was occafionally carried on, 
during the whole of this reign, againft the eje&ted minifters, and their 
covenanted adherents. We fhould, however, have given more ims 
plicit credit to his detail of thefe enormities, had we found him quot- 
ing other authorities than thofe of Burnet, Calderwood, Woodrow, 
and fomething that he calls ‘* cloud of witnefles” of which we never 
heard before ; whilft his impartiality would certainly have appeared 
more confpicucus, had he acknowledged that the feverities then ex- 
perienced by the covenanters were not greater than thofe, which, 
during the civil wars, they had themfelves infli€ted on the adherents 
to the King andthe Church. The truth is, that the principles of 
toleration were then fo little underitood, that perhaps neither party 
would have received, as a boon from the other, permiffion to build 
feparaie churches, and to worfhip God in its own way. The cove- 
nanters would certainly have rejected fuch a boon with abhorrence, 
for they had fworn to extirpate prelacy. Though Jeremy Taylor 
had publifhed his admirable work, entitled, ‘* The Liberty of Prophe- 
eying,” &c. neither divines nor ftatefmen in general had yet learned 
to diftinguifh properly between Judaifm and Chriftianity, or to per- 
ceive that coercion which was equitably employed by the theocracy 
to produce uniformity in religion, muft, when applied for the fame 
= by mere men, degenerate into the moft iniquitous tyranny. 
nfortunately the Minifters to whom Charles chiefly entrufted the 
government of Scotland, were monfters of rapacity and cruelty, who 
employed perfecution as an engine to enrich themfelves by the for- 
feitures and fines exaéted of the deluded fanatics, whom the a 
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‘ 
ef government had driven into rebellion. That feverity, however, 
js greatly aggravated, and the turbulence of the covenanters as much 
extenuated by our author, who, in every page of his work, makes an” 
apology for the rebels, and fometimes reprefents, as crucity in the ad- 
mini(tration, inflances of mercy, to which, unacr any other govern. 
ment, it will not be eafy to finda parailel. 

The tyranny of Lauderdale, operating upon fanaticifm, had produced 
frequent infurrections in the weltern and fouthern counties of the 
kingdom ; and one of the field- preachers, in the midit of an armed 
audience, had affixed to the market-crofs of Sanquhar a declaration, 
« that although defcended from the race of their ancient kings, 
Charles Stuart, by his perjuries in the breach of his covenanted 
vows, by his tyrannical government, and ufurpation, over their civil 
and religious libertics, had diffolved their allegiance, and forfeited all 
right and title to the crown.’’ About the fame time another preacher, 
in a fimilar aflembly, folemnly excommunicated, ‘ the Dukes of 
Lauderdale, Rothes, Monmouth, York, and the King himfelf; a 
fentence ludicrous at prefent, but productive then of a deep and 
indelible impreifion on the whole fect.” A great number of perfons 
a¢ting upon thefe principles had been taken prifoners with arms in 
their hands, tried tor treafon, found guilty, and condemned to death. 
When brought to the place of execution, their lives were offered to 
them, if they would barciy fay, ** God blefs the King ;” and becaufe 
fuch of them as would rot give that teft of their allegiance, fuffered 
the punifhment due to their crimes, our Aumane author accufes the 
Duke of York, then King’s Commiftioner, of favage cruelty! ! That 
unhappy prince had many faults, both in his fubordinate adminittra- 
tion of the kingdom of Scotland, and in his fupreme adminiftration 
of three kingdoms, after he fucceeded to his brother’s throne ; 
but the man, who can confider this conduét as cruel, mult have 
very fingular notions of the reciprocal cuties of fovereign and 
fubjéct. 

Though we have no inclination to extenuate the crimes of 
Charles II. or his Minifters, juitice imperioufly demands ef us to 
inform our readers that the facts, recorded by Mr. Laing, upon which 
he brings againit them charges of incredible atrocities, are all taken 
from Burnet, Woodrow, and other writers notorioufly prejudiced 
againit the whole Houfe of Stuart. No man, therefore, can with 
fafety tru(t to his account of the tranfations of that reign, or believe, 
upon his bare affertion, that, even in Scotland, the tyranny of Charles 
equalled that of Nero. The truth may be difcovered by comparing 
different hiftories of the fame period with each other; and if there 
be a man, who has read the work before us, without perceiving the 
party prejudices of its author, we beg leave to recommend to his at- 
tentive perufal, Sir George Mackenzie’s Vindication of the Govern- 
ment of Charlies I/,—a work, we admit, partial to the other fide, 
and Mac Pherfon's Hiffory cf Great Britain during the fame reign. 

. On the hiftory of the thort reign of James II. we have very few 
remarks 
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remarks to make. Our author does not extenuate the errors of that 
monarch, and perhaps he does not greatly aggravate them; but he 
ais not the part of an impartial judge, when he conceals the a acs 
which were employed to entangle him in thofe errors. He ought 
likewife, in our opinion, to biomes mentioned the tumultuous joy of 
the Diffenters, both in this country and in Scotland, on the King’s 
illegal exercife of the difpenfing power, and the numerous addretles 
prefented to him on that occafion, in which the Prefbyterians fpoke 
with affe€tion of their brethren, t'e Roman Cathelics! ‘This, indeed, 
would have exhibited the Eftablified Church in both kingdoms as the 
fureft bulwark againit the introduCion of popery and arbitrary power; 
and Mr. Laing, we doubt not, has fome cogent reafon for withing to 
reprefent the matter differently. 

The refie&tion which he makes on. the landing of the Prince 
of Orange at Torbay, is furely unfeafonable. ‘¢ It afforded,” he 
fays, “a fignal proof to the nation, that its navy will not always 
prevent an invafien, nor a ftanding army enfure ftability to the 
throne.” It is impoffible to fuppofe that our author meant, by 
this obfervation, to intimidate the people, threatened as they are with 
invafion from France; for he has himfelf affured us, that ‘ the 
seader will be difappointed who expeéts to be gratified, in his work, 
with any pointed atlufions to the prefent times.”’ But as it has often 
been remarked that England has never been invaded by any confider- 
able force, without cont in'fome fenfe conquered, it is proper to 
add, that no confiderable foreign force ever made good a landing in 
England, which was not previoufly invited by fome ‘powerful party in 
the kingdom. That this was the cafe at the revolution is univerfally 
known; and our author has completely proved that, had not James 
conduéted himfelf with a degree of infatuation almoft unparalleled in 
hiltory, William, if not compelled to re-imbark his troops, would 
have found it very difficult to accomplith the revolution. 

His reflections on that great event, as conducted beth in England 
wand Scotland, do him honour; though we muft fo far diffent from 
them as to prefer the cautious adherence of our own convention to 
forms, before the violence of the Scottifh eftates, which loft fight cf the 
firft principles of the conftitution, and converted an hereditary into an 
elective monarchy. We likewife feel ourfelves obliged to admit, with 
much abatement,:. the panegyric which he makes on’ King William. 
Without withing to detract from the real virtues of that monarch, his 
cool courage, and his attachment to bis native country, and duly fenfible 
of the benefits, which he was the inftrument of conferring on Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, we yet find it difficult to believe that the motives 
which impelled him to invade the kingdoms of his uncle and father-in- 
law, were fo very pure, as our author fuppofes, Whilft James remained 
withouta fon, the Prince of Orange feemed not to confider the royal 
rerogative as too high, or feverely to condem his violent exercife of it 5 
and after he was feated on the throne, his reluctance to part with the 
Lords of the articles, and to fulfil the declaration of rights, the condi- 
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tions upon which the Scotch had given him their crown, evince that 
Mr. Laing proceeds too far, when he fays, that to ‘* an invincible 
attachmeat to public liberty, the ambition of the King was a ‘econ 
dary fubordinate paflion.” he maflacre of Glencoe, of which we 
here have a tolerably accurate account, and the thuffling behaviour of 
William in the affair of Darien, are fuch inftances of unprovoked 
cruelty, as far furpafs the perfecutions which excite our author’s wail- 
ings when. writing the hiltory of the Second Charles, He attempts, 
indeed, to transfer the enormity of the maflacre from the King to his 
minifters ;but he might, at leaft, with as much reafon, have attributed 
tothe adminiftration the enormity of the perfecutions under Charles: 
but Charles was an hereditary fovereign of the Houfe of Stuart, 
and therefore a Nero! William was, in Scotland, an elected Sovereign 
of another houfe, whofe *‘ reign, of courfe,” was ** mild and mer~ 
ciful !”’ 

Our author’s account of the union of England and Scotland into the 
one kinvdom of Great Britain, would be extremely interefting were 
his ftyle more perfpicuous ; but involved fentences, rendered ftill more 
obfcure by the violation of grammar, which occur occafionally in every 
part of his work, are, in the laft book fo frequent, that we were often 
at a lofs to difcover his meaning. This is the more to be regretted, 
as the laft book is by much the moft valuable of the whole. He 
there traces, with the fagacity of a philofopher acquainted with the liv- 
ing world, the conduct of the various promoters and oppofers of the 
Union to its real fource; and fhews, with the evidence of demons 
ftration, that hardly one ftatefman concerned in the meafure was ac- 
tuated by real patriotifm. The picture which he draws of the vena- 
lity and poverty of the Scottifh peers is truly curious; and as it is not 
the charaGter of his countrymen to reprefent each other in the moft un- 
favourable light, we may reft aflured that the picture is not overcharge 
ed. The reward which the Earl of Marchmont received for confent. 
ing to the union, and abandoning his hereditary feat in Parliament, 
was 11041. the Duke of Montrofe fold the fame privilege for 200]. 
and Lord Bamff for eleven pounds twelve thillings!! That fuch fa- 
crifices were made for fuch paltry bribes is almoft incredible; but our 
author aflures us, that *¢ the bribes are quite adapted to the pove 
of the country in thofe times !” His reflections on the benefits which 
Scotland has reaped from the union are pleafing and juft; and to his 
account of the prefent ftate of literature in that part of the United 
Kingdom, we have very few objections to make, Hume is certainly 
not fo original a philofopher as Mr. Laing reprefents him; for the v 
firt principles of his fyftem are borrowed from Locke and Berkeley 5 
and, in refpect of utility or juftnefs of thinking, who, that is at all ace 
quainted with fpeculative fcience, will compare the metaphyfical 
writings of Hume with thofe of Reid? 

At the end of the work is 4 Hifforical and Critical Differtation om 
the fuppofed Authenticity of Ofian’s Poems, whith we tcad with great 
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pleafure. Our pleafure, however, was not produced.by the merits of 
the Differtation, but by its violence, which will furely provoke fome 
candid man, who is at once matter of the Erfe language, and acquaint- 
ed with the traditions of the Highlands of Scotland, to givethe quef- 
tion a patient inyeftigation. “To that inveftigation we are not compe- 
tent; and if we were, we have not room for itin a journal devoted 
to very different objects. Mr. Laing, convinced in his own mind, 
that the poems afcribed to Offian are an impofture of the eighteenth 
century, has laboured, he fays, ‘* to difabufe his countrymen, and, if 
_poffible, to put an end to the controverfy and deception for ever.” 
We cannot believe that he has laboured with fuccefs ; and though the 
_-queftion at iffue is not, perhaps, of great importance, we fhall be glad 
to fee fome Highland champion ftep forward to repel this rude attack 
_ onthe honour and veracity of his countrymen. Without enterin 
at all into the merits of the caufe, we fhajl venture to aflure him, that 
he will not find his confident antagoniit invulnerable. In proof of 
this it is fufficient to obferve, that what our author calls Aifforical de- 
tections of the impofture, proceed on this abfurd aflumptien ; that we 
ought to find the moft ftrict chronological accuracy in poems pre- 
ferved for eight or nine centuries by oral recitation! Thus, if we find, 
in this long courfe of time, an event belonging to one century blend- 
ed or conjoined with an event that belongs to another, we are to con- 
clude the whole a modern fabrication !: To us fuch a conclufion 
would appear more fairly drawn from ftri& accuracy in chronology, 
were fuch accuracy found in the poems afcribed to Offian. 
The reader has now tefore him our opinion of this Hiftory of Scot- 
Jand, together with fome of the reafons on which that opinion refts, 
The author himfelf wifhes it to be confidered as a continuation of Roe 
bertfon’s ; and of courfe calls upon the public to eftimate their refpec- 
tive merits. ‘The eftimate may now be made; for the work before 
us has no refemblance to that to which it profeffes to be the fequel: it 
_has neither the profundity of reflection, nor the elegance of compo- 
fition, which all men admire in Robertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland» In 
correctnefs both are, perhaps, deficient; but the defe&ts of Mr. Laing 
are more prominent than thofe of his predeceflor ; for Dr. Robertfon 
does not often contradict himfelf. 
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Mural Nights ; or, Elements of Civil Knowledge. By H.R. Yorke, 
gigi Eig. 8vo. Pp. 336. gs. Clement. 1801. 


1 N J HEN we turn our eyes from the few fimple arts of unpolifhed 
V fociety, where mental fagacity is often as prominent as cof 
poreal vigour, to that variety of arts and {ciences which flourifh in an 
improved ftate of civilization, where. knowledge frequently opprefles 
the powers of the mind, and the body is weakened through indo- 
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tions and difcoveries of mankind have rather tended to perplex life 
with frefh caufes of difquietude, than to increafe, by adding to its 
comforts, the aggregate of human happinefs. 

But whatever may be faid of our conclufion on this comparative 
view, it is certainly neceflary to the well-being of an individual in @ 
civilized country, to apply his mind to certain objects of fcience, or of 
art, as felected by choice, or as recommended by circumftance. 
And, perhaps, it will appear, that the arts and fciences, as diffufed 
through communities, contribute to their welfare in no trifling degree. 

With reipeét to the ftudies of an individual, the point on which we 
wou'd chiefly infift is the ufefulnefs of a general attention to the arts 
and fciences. ‘The arts are divided into the necefiary and the ele- 
gant. By the neceflary, we mean every f{pecies of mechanical ope- 
ration. By the elegant, we underftand mufic, painting, and poetry. 
The fciences are more numerous—fuch as logic, mathematics, aftro- 
nomy, metaphytics, &c.—Tracing the caufes of their invention and 
their gradual progrefs and improvement, we fhould foon be convinced 
of their ufefulnefs. 

Now, if we confider the ufefulnefs of a general knowledge of the 
arts and fciences, the quettion feems obvious—** Is it poflible for 
one man to become mafter of them all?” That it is not poffible 
feems as obvious an anfwer, 

Of thofe who have been favoured with a liberal education, the ele- 
gant arts and {ciences are objects well worthy regard. And a flight 
acquaintance with the principles of the mechanical arts may be at- 
tended with advantages by no means inconfiderable. We know, that 
men of the firft rank among the Jews made fome handicraft bufinefs 
a part of their children’s education. But when we reflect on the va- 
riety of thefe purfuits, and the difficulties which attend the acquire- 
ment of a fingle art or fcience, and confider, alfo, the fhort time al- 
lotted for human exiftence, we are naturally difcouraged ; and fhrink- 
ing back from the profpeét, even prefer, for a moment, the open, 
though barren, paths of ignorance, to the trouble uf purfuing our way 
through the mazes of artificial perplexity. That no man ever arrived 
at fuch a degree of perfection, as to poflefs a complete knowledge of 
all the arts and fciences, is an undoubted fact: that fuch a man has 
been imagined we readily allow: and we confider him as painted onl 
by the fancy—* A perfeét monfter, whom the world never faw ;” yet, 
though the attainments of him, who is faid to poflefs univerfal know- 
ledge, can only be fuperficial ; an acquaintance with the general ftudies 
of the learned is’ preferable to an intimacy with a fingle branch of 
literature. In our Univerfities, it is expected that 2 competent know- 
ledge, at leaft, of the fciences be gained, as well as that of the 
learned Janguages. ‘This mode of education may be eafily juftified 


“by the rules of found fenfe; becaufe it is likely to render a man 
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way of thinking. But the man who is moderately acquainted with 
every branch of philology and fcience muft, doubtlefs, enlarge his 
ideas, and derive to himielf infinite fatisfaction in the courfe of his 
ftudies. The mot natural emotion in the human mind is curiofity, 
All men difcover it; and in fome or other of its objects, it affords 
much of the pleafure which they enjoy. This infatiable paffion is 
gratified, in a high degree, by the novelties which arife from 4 va. 
riation of the vait fcenery exhibited in the works of nature. By 
this, paffion we are infpired with ardour in our ftudies, and ftimu- 
lated to perfeverance by the hope of new delight. An unremitting 
purfuie of thofe objects, of which we have not attained a compe. 
teht knowledge, is a certain indication of an inquifitive or curi- 
ous mind. Hence we may reafonably infer, that a well-diredted 
‘attention to the fciences or arts, whofe ufefulnefs or elegance may 
recommend them to our regard, mult prove a fource of more plea- 
fure, than the contracted ftudy of any fingle branch of literature. 
In the mean time it will be granted, that the former, from its 
diverfity, procures us only a fuperficial knowledge; and that the 
latter may, poflibly, render us perfect, or, at leaft, able proficients 
in the fubje& of our choice, It feems, however, eafy to evince the 

reat advantage of the general purfuits which we have been recom- 
mending ; whether it refpect the pleafure and intereft of individuals 
or of fociety. 

A mediocrity of talents is the lot of the greater part of mankind. 
Men, in general, have neither firength of intellect, nor opportunity 
for curious refearch or deep inveftigation. In the diftribution of 
genius, nature has made no very ftriking inequality in the human 
fpecies. It is but once in an aye, that fhe exhibits to the world, 
a man of decilively-fuperior abilities. Vhe pre-eminence of a Ba- 
con, or a Shakefpeare will always raife admiration. We have 
little encouragement, therefore, to imitate thefe great men in ad- 
hering: o one particular ftudy; fince, infteat of deriving any fatis- 
action to ourfelves, or affording real benefit to others, we thus offer 
up our lives a facrifice to vifionary hypothefis or idle fpeculations, 
Hence, then, we may be juftified in concluding, that a moderate 
acquaintance with many things is not only more ufeful, but more 
pleafurable, than a deep knowledve of a few. ‘The value of every 
acquifition muft be eftimated by its ufe. If the ftreams of learning be 
diffufed, they become fhallow, we are told, in proportion to their 
diffufenefs. But this remains to be proved. It is well known, 
however, that the deepeft rivers are often confined within their own 
banks, amidft dreary and inhofpitable tracts, whilft a variety of di- 
verging rills {pread fertility and beauty where they flow. 

With refpect to the iciences, few men will queftion the ufeful- 
nefs ofa fkill in the mathematics. By an attention to the mathe- 
matics, the mind is habituated to cloie application, and thus ren- 
dered {trong and vigorous, and equal to the moft arduous purfuits. 


Yet the life of a profeilgd mathematician is by no means enviable. 
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Puzzled by theorems and perplexed by problems, it muft refemble, 
to fuperficial obfervers, a ftream that is continually interrupted in its 
progrefs by broken rocks, and weeds, and -briars: nor can it afford 
any fenfible pleafure to the ftudent, unlefs {ome real good to his fel- 
low-creatures accidentally refult from it. The mathematician, we al- 
low, expericnces no little gratification, on furmounting difficulties, 
after many an obftinate ftruggle : but ftill this gratification is felfith : 
it will not bear the teit of cool refleSting reafon. To look back on 
half one’s days confumed in a ftudy that may have proved, every 
way, unprofitable, to the neglect of many ufeful things, is certainly 
no pleafant retrofpect. And fuch may be the cafe with the mathe- 
matician, betore he has acquired a knowledge fuperior to that of his 
brethren. From his fedentary habits, allo, he may probably have ine 
jured his health—from his folitary lucubrations, he may have rene 
dered himfelf incapable of conveiling—from the fingularities of be- 
haviour contracted in retirement, he may have fhaped himfelf into 
an 3 of ridicule. “The lovers of poetry may obferve that learne 
ing, like this, muft obfcure the brilliancy of fancy, muft reftrain the 
fine wanderings of imagination; for, we know that the mufes 
(in their very nature fuperficial) never fourifh under the aufpices of 
a Euclid. 

With regard to the elegant arts, to poflefs a poetical tafte, muft 
fet off the character of a ftudent in pleafing colours, and may prove 
a fource of the moft rational amufement. 

But, to devote our days to poetry, would be to wafte that time 
amidft the charms of a delufive occupation, which fhould be allotted 
to more ferious employments, Perhaps the fame may be obferved of 
the other fifter arts, mufic and painting. Asa relaxation from fee 
verer ftudies, they certainly merit our regard. But, to give up every 
hour to mufic, however tranfporting its melodies ; or to painting, 
however exquifite its touches, would be to degrade the dignity of ra« 
tional beings. 

But let the fifter arts be united with each other, they never appear 
fo beautiful as when blended in gentle harmony. It is then, that 
they truly embellifh life. Yet, we have few inftances of a good poet, 
painter, and mulician, in the fame perfon. In fhort, we would re- 
commend to the fcientific genius, an attention to the arts; and to 
the elegant artift, a regard to the {ciences. 

Mr. Burke has very juftly remarked, that ** without the polifh of 
the elegant arts, the greateft proficiency in the feverer fciences will 
always have the appearance of fomething illiberal.” Poetry, the 
moft elegant of the arts, is not only calculated to pleafe but gives 
a refinement and energy to all our ftudies. On the other 
hand, we might obferve, ** that without {ome fcientific knowledge, 
the brighteft poetical talents have always the appearance of fome- 
thing fuperficial.” Philology, unaccompanied with feience, is dee 
ficient in dignity. Of our two rival Univerfities, perhaps Cambridge 
difcovers too great a partiality to the mathematics; and Oxford to 
the claffics, If to the elegance « the polifhed {cholar, we add a 
3 ¢ 
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eafe of the accomplifhed gentleman, we fhould contemplate almoft a 
finifhed character. Nor are the various acquirements we have men- 
tioned, any way incompatible with the manners of the courtier. In 
the mean time, a profundity of tcience, merely, is often accompanied 
with a repulfive feverity and a total ignorance of the world. ‘The 
man of geuéral, although fuperficial, knowledge, has an opportunity 
of fhining in all companies. He can never be at a lof{s for a topic 
of converfation. If he poflefs a focial turn, it is in his power to 
form the moft agreeable connexions: and, whilft he exerts himfelf 
to entertain his friends, he muit fee a pleafure diffuled over every 
countenance, highly gratifying to his benevolence, But, on the 
contrary, the morofe philofopher, although weak as his fellow-crea- 
tures, looks down with an eye of contemptuous fuperiority upon 
their various wanderings, and affects to pity the delufion of mankind. 
Loft in the abftra&tions of feience—pale from ftudioufnefs—he feels 
no lively affections—no ferenity of the mind, from the confcioufnefs 
of generous activity. He may, as a learned author hath obferved, 
$* contemplate the moon through his telefcope, and behold her feas, 
her mountains, and her promontries ;” but, amid{t all his folitary 
triumphs, he is infenfible to the trueft delights of a rational crea- 
ture: and, if he meditate, for a moment, on the pleafures of focie- 
ty, on the duties of life, on the deftination of man, he cannot but 
ghrink back from his own image, and deem, almoft, his exiftence 
thrown away, though confcious, that— 
6 All the ftars - 
‘© He knows by name, and a] the ethereal powers,” 

The philofophy of Ariftippus was of a far different complexion 
from that we have been defcribing. It qualified him for behaving, 
jn all circumftances, with propriety and gracefulnefs, It was not 
the philofophy of the clofet: it contifted in a general acquaintance 
with men and manners: it was a fort of intuiton, that faw through 
the motives of aétion: it pierced the veil which hides thofe fecret 
principics from the vulgar eyes. Improved by {cience, and finifhed by 
experience, it traced through ail their intricacies, and followed a- 
midft all their combinations, the wifhes, the paffions, and the pur 
fuits of man. 

Jn intuition, knowledge, perhaps, Czefar refembled Ariftippus. But 
this knowledge was difplayed in a very different manner, on very 
different feenes. Czfar was one of the moft complete characters that 
ever fhone in the annals of hiftory—a great leader, a polite fcholar, 
an accomplifhed gentleman. , In vain might the reclufe philofopher, 
the mere plodder in fcience, oppofe his depth of knowledge to the vae 
riety of attainments p: flefled by an Ariftippus or a Cafar. He may 
Atill languith in the gloom of obfcurity, debarred from the pleafures of 
focial intercourfe. 

Philofophy, properly ftudied and applied, has always a humaniz- 
ing influence. It lofes, by communication, all its harfhnefs ; and when 
mingled with the purfuits of ordinary life, aflumes a new an 
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Fvery fpecies, indeed, of literature and fcience, muft greatly contribute, 
in diffufion, to the improvement of national manners. It was no in- 
confiderable objection to the boafted inftitutions of Lycurgus, that he 
neglected the cultivation of the polite arts, and turned the whole ate 
tention of the people to gymnaftic and military exercifes; as if the 
pofleffion of corporeal ftrength and agility were the {upreme happinefs 
ofman. The Spartans, it is true, difcovered, in war, what may be 
termed an energy of foul: but, amidft all their animated exertigns, 
they borrowed nota ray from philofophy to chear the gloom of mental 
ignorance, We prant, that, in their fchools and popular aflemblies, 
they were taught to liften to the inftru€tions of heroes, and imbibed 
that martial fpirit which prompted them to actions deemed illuftrious. 
We grant, that practifed in athletic exerciles, fkilled in all the mas 
noeuvres of the field, and infpired by the genius of their country, they 
employed al] the arts of ftratagem with wonderful fuccefs, or, by the 
more open method of refiitance, attracted the admiration of furround- 
ing countries. Still, however, their virtues were of a moft forbid- 
ding afpect, unfriendly to humanity: ftill the Spartans were feroci- 
ous—were barbarous. He who would pidture the ftories of Sparta, 
dipping his pencil in the glowing colours of panegyric, would raife 
only to our minds the moft expreflive imagery of imperfect civiliza- 
tion. “Thofe characters which adorn the heart, and dignify human na- 
ture, are loft amidft the vifionary delufions of warlike virtue. It is from 
the polite arts that the miferics, incidental to favage ftates, have been 
alleviated—that amongft a civilized people the pleafures of fociety are 
greatly heightened. ‘There are fume, however, who object to the dif- 
tufion of literature, as productive of that refinement, which, in the 
more feeling mind, is wrought into faftidioufnefs, and in the lefs deli- 
cate, degenerate into effeminacy and fenfuality. But, whatever 
may be faid of the faftidioufnefs of finer fpirits, it requires very little 
experience to convince us, that effeminacy and fenfuality flow not 
from the pure fountain of literature. The debauched, in general, are 
men of no intellectual cultivation. True philofophy can never con- 
tribute to the corruption of manners. The charaéteriftic features of 
the Athenian ftate are ftrikingly contrafted with thofe of the Spartan. 
In Athens was centered the wifdom of Greece; and from this feat of 
the Mufes was derived the literature of the ancient world, ‘lhere 
heroes, unfeduced by the enthufiafm of military honour, which, in 
Sparta, abforbed every other confideration, difmifled, for a while, the 
ideas of battles and of viétories, and devoted their tranquil hours to the 
charms of philofophy. ‘There, nobles and ftatefmen attended the lec~ 
tures of a Socrates, or liftened to the inftructions of a Plato, amidft 
the groves of Academus. hither reforted the princes of diftant 
countries, to tafte the fweets of learned leifure, ard enjoy the friend- 
fhip and converfation of refined and elevated underftandings. From 
this diffufion of wifdom and tafte arofe the glory and the happinefs 
of the ftate. But the diflemination of knowledge in antient times 
was’ by no means extenfive, as oppofed to the literature of the prefent 
day, It is for us to contemplate - more interefting {cenes a the 
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profpeéts of antiquity ; profpeéts, which, though they pleafe at a dif- 
tance, becaufe adorned with fome objects fo luminous and ftriking, as 
to awaken admiration in every beholder, are yet enveloped in a deep 
and heavy fhade. ‘The mifts, indeed, of ignorance and error were, 
in after ages, ftill darker; but they ficd before the radiance of truth 
and fcience, ; 

It is in our country that we may beft obferve the cultivation of 
manners, of reafon, and of talents ; that the mind, unfhackled by the 
fetters of bigotry or tyranny, exults in its native freedom, and purfues 
its flight eet regions unexplored by former ages and nations; and 
that polite fcholarfhip and liberal) manners are ture to meet their re- 
ward. 

The perufal of ** Mural Nights,” and feveral other works on the 
fubje&t of education, fome of a practical, but more of a (peculative na- 
ture, fuggefted to us the preceding remarks, Jn our critique en 
Mural Nights, their connection with the only practicable part of the 
volume, will fully appear to our readers. 

[To be concluded in our next. } 








Memoirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland, from the Arrival of the 
Lnglifp: “d° a particular Detail of that which broke out the 23d of 
Mav, 1793; with the Hiflory of the Confpiracy which preceded it, 
and the Charaélers of the principle AGtors in it. To this Edition is 
added, a concife Hijlory of the Reformation in Ireland, and Con- 

ations on the Means of extending its Advantages therein. By Sir 
“Richard Mufgrave, Bart. Member in the late Jrifh Parliament, 
The fecond Edition 4to. Pp. 636. (the Appendix is 210 pages 
more.) Stockdale, Cobbett and Morgan; London, 


MONG the deep-charged clouds, which, ‘ in thefe latter days,’ 
have over-hung the political horizon, none have appeared, with 
a more direfully portentous afpect, than rebellion. The evil fpirits, 
who, for the purpofes of Infinite Wifdom, ¢ ruled in that whirlwind, 
and direed the ftorm,’: have fhewn themfelves fraught with a diftem- 
pered and deitructive malignancy, far exceeding every former convul- 
fion ; and in addition to havoc, meft horrible, fo confounded all better 
diftinctions, that even patriotifm is, on the one hand, eftranged into 
adominecring fpiritof party; and on the other, is attended, like the 
rainbow, with a fainter refemblance of itfelf; which, with inverted 
order, mocks the colours of the true: ftill the glorious diftindtion is 
not left. We have here a proof before us of its furviving, amidft 
a wreck of principle, in all its priftine and determined vigour. In 
thefe days of felfith caution and {piritlefs accommedation, (as Bifhop 
Hurd, in his Dialogues, has fo comprchenfively and fignificantly made 
that word for it,) the name of MusGRrAve honours that of patriot. He 
has not only ftood boldly forward to defend his country, but like ano- 
ther Czefar recorded his own triumph. It is granted, that whatever 
degree of credit is acknowledged to be due to pofthumous hiftory, a 
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living hiftorian can fcarcely be received as an impartial one ; efpecially 
ifthe author be efleemed to ftrengthen the ufual objection, with guo- 
rum pars magna fui, queque ipfe miferrime vidi. 

For, in fuch a cafe, generous indignation, mixed with antipathy and 
difguft, preffing clofe upon the footfteps of truth, may infenfibly draw 
afide her fteady eye from the ftraight path in which it becomes her to 
tread, Atthe fame time much is to be faid in favour of the living 
hiftorian, if his talents render him equal! to the relation he defigns to 

ive ; if his charaéter ftrengthens the credibility required ; and eipe- 
cially if he has perfonally B. en engaged in the leacing faéts he re- 
cords. In this view of it, beiudes the moral certainty of not being 
perplexed with mutila‘ed, or impofed upon by a miftated, recital 
of facts, arranged from materials left after death for the prefs; if 
ftyle be of any advantage to a work, aflured!y the native glow of the 
interefted author is much more likely to commun:cate a correfpondent 
warmth to the reader, than he can impart, who, in a ceremonious and 
and cold-drawn manner, only prepares a work for publication. 

We are aware, that the ingenious author of thefe Memoirs, with all 
his magnanimity and liberal forbearance, has had the /oreff tempta- 


tions to incline him to mix * prejudication with the bufinefs’ he has 


here undertaken. By the unmanly aéts of envy and calumny, he has 
been traduced and vilified at the tribunal of public fame. Sir Richard 
Mutgiave may have a foul fuperior to every unealy, much more biaf- 
fing, impreffion, from fuch attacks; but it was the opinion of Dr. 
Goldfmith, (who never talked idly upon ferious fubjects,) delivered in 
the private hearing of the perfon who is now going to repeat it, that 
no cenfure is entirely loft: and if 10, how far the fecling of unjuft cen- 
fure may, or may not, have given a tincture to Sir Richard’s Me- 
meted it is our province carefully and impartially to lay before the 
ublic. 

; To form at once a comprehenfive and juft idea of the approving tef- 
timony that has already been given by the world to the merit of this 
work ; and to explain the author’s motive for having publifhed it fo 
foon after the events it includes had taken place, it will be neceflar 
to begin with two extraéts, the firft from the Preface, P. 1, the about. 
from the Appendix, P. 199. 


“(There cannot,” fays he, “ be a ftronger teft of public approbation of this 
work, than thatthe firft edition, (which never came under any Reviewer’s eye) 
confifting of 1250 copies, was fold in the {pace of two months: and after it 
has had fo general a circulation, I have received the moft flattering affurances 
from the officers who campaigned in the late rebellion, that the military tranf 
ations have been accurately defcribed ; and the moft refpectable inhabitants 
of the kingdom, who were competent to decide on the other events, which 
occurred in their refpective counties, have given me the moft unqueftionable 
teftimony that they-have been faithfully related.” In his Appendix, p. 
199, Sir Richard fays “ As the Jacobins of England and Ireland have cen- 
fured the author of this work, for having publithed it fo foon afic the late 
Tebellion, under a pretence that it would revive thofe feuds and animofi- 
tics from which it originated, I have written the following defence of my- 
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felf for having done fo, That venerable biographer Plutarch, in his Life 
ot Pericles, obferves, ‘ that it is difficult to attain truth in hiftory, fince, if 
the writers live any length of time, after the events which they relate, 
they can be but imperfectly informed of them; and if they defcribe the 
ow and tranfactions of their own times, they are tempted by envy and 
vatred, or intereft and friendfhip, to difguife and pervert the truth,’ Con- 
{cious that | have not been biailed by any fuch finifler motives, and defir. 
ous of eftabli. ing the authenticity of the occurrences which I have relat- 
ed, I refolved to publifh a narration of them, while the eye-witnetles of 
them were fiill living.” 


After this fair and manly declaration, which, though full and ex- 
plicit, is no more than the opening paragraph of Sir Richard Muf- 
rave’s ** juitification” of himfelf, at the end of his work, (and of 
which a oles infpection will hereafter be requifite) we go back to his 
<* introductory Difcourfe.” In this he notices, in hiftorical order, the 
following changes and events, principally in the ecclefiattical affairs of 
Ireland, preparatory to the work itfelf: prolific feeds, from the begin- 
ning of thofe convulfive eruptions which have already fhaken that coun- 
try to her centre, and {till threaten her internal peace and fafety. 
We are prefented with the exact period, when the Chriftian religion 
was introduced there, and the IJrifh clergy became fubject to the ju- 
risdiClion of the Roman Pontiff: Sir Richard obferving by the way, 
that Ireland was the laft country in Europe which fubmitted to the 
Pope. He next proceeds to fketch the {tate of Ireland on the arrival of 
the K.nglifh, in the year 1169, at which period, according to Sir-Wil- 
Jiam Petty, the people did not exceed three hundred thoufand fouls, 
diiperfed over more than twelve millions of acres, It appears, that 
notwithitanding the wifer part gratefully received the laws of Eng- 
Jand, yet as early as the reign of Henry IIT. 1230, the natives at 
large ** collected fuch force, that they Hattered their party with the 
hope of being able totally to expel the Englifh:” and *¢ this,” adds 
our author, ** has been the declared purpofe of the native [rifh for 
above 600 years, Pp. 6.” He now enters upon an hiftorical, though 
a digreflive detail, of the origin of the papal power, as difclofing the 
real fource of the various rebellions that have fucceflively difgraced 
and defolated the kingdom of Ireland. In this fummary review, 
though well connected, and written with fpirit, there is nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of remark, till we come to what, in the *¢ gipfey jar- 
n”’ of modern days, is called organized rebellions. A number of thefe 
are detailed in order from the year 1567, all occafioned by the inter- 
ference of the Pope, Pp. 22. aol that of 1641, there is this curious 
remark, that ** Mr. Edmund Burke ferioufly intended to have writ- 
ten a hiftory of that rebellion, for no other purpofe, but to vindicate 
the Roman Catholicks from the odium which they brought on 
themfelves by it.” 

Introductory to the breaking out of the principal rebellion, which 
forms the chief fubject of his book, and the enormous and frightful 
wickednefs of which is related with a circumftantial and heart-rending 
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minutenefs, Sir Richard defcribes the origin of the different denomi- 
nation of Infurgents, in the following order,—origin of the White 
Boys, including that of Right Boys ;—of the Volunteers—of the De- 
fenders,—of the Orangemen,—of the Catholick Committee,—of the 
United Irifhmen—of the Civil Organization of the United Irifhmen, 
together with the pre-difpofing caufes to [vf] rebellion in the north, 
particularly in the counties of Down and Antrim; and the means 
which were made ule of to forward it,—the origin of the Yeomanry 
oppofed and calumniated by the Rebels,—the Military Organization, 
—foreign Negociation of the Confpirators with the French Republic 
for ailiftance—and lattly, what Progrefs the Leaders of the Confpiracy 
made to the End of the year 1797, in uniting the Prefbyterians and 
Papifts. We have only room, in this number, for a few ftriking ex- 
tracts from the leading fection—** The wrigin of the White Boys ;” 
who began to infeit the fouth of Ircland, in the vear 1759. A 
defcription is given of their tenets and abominable excefles, a f{ummary 
of which is thus related : 


« They committed dreadful barbarities, on fuch perfons as hefitated to 
obey their mandates, or refufed to join in their confederacy; they cut out 
their tongues, amputated their nofes or ears; they made them ride many 
miles in the night on horfeback, naked and bare-backed; they bucied 
them naked, in graves lined with furze, up to their chins -- ‘They refembled 
the modern defenders in every refpect, except in the title they aifumed ; 
and their object was exaétly the fame, that of fubverting the conftitu- 
~~. and feparating Ireland trom England, with the afliftance of 

rance, 


In the profecution of this part of his fubje@, our author inter- 
mixes fome remarkable particulars of the late Mr. Burke, not gene- 
rally known: thefe will be noticed in a future Number, What fol- 
lows will not be found lefs curious. 


“ When the enormities committed by the, White Boys were about to 
draw on them the vengeance of the !aw, and fome time before Sir LKichard 
Afton proceeded on his commiflion to try them. Mr. Edamund Burke fent 
his brother Richard, who died Recorder of isriftol, and Mr, Nagle, a rela- 
tion, on a miffion to Munfter, to levy money on the Popiih body, for the 
ufe of the White Poys, who were exclufively Papifis.” (his charge Sir 
Richard qualifies in a note, by faying that Mr. Burke might have been ace 
tuated by motives of charity and humanity). “ At the period trom 1792 
to 1796, fome of the lower claffes of people in Munfter complained loudly 
of the exactions praétifed on them; and on being atked for what purpotes 
they were? They aniwered, that they had made that enquiry, and were 
informed, at one time, that it was to obtain for them the eleétive frane 
chife, at another, to procure the privilege of fitting in Parliament, for pers 
fons of their own perfualion. It is well known, that Mr. William | odd 
Jones, was their warm partizan, while in the Houfe of Commons; and 
from the intemperate zeai which fome members of that body thewed in 
Promoting their defigns, it was univerfally believed, that they were a¢tuat- 
ed by finifter motives, At was ftropgly fufpected, that a perion in an o 
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vated Gtuation in England, from his fingular pertinacity in adhering te 
their caufe, when in open rebellion, had received fome of their contribu- 
tions ;—and the fudden, fuccefsful, and unexpeted turn which the Romifh 
affairs tock in the year 1793, left very little room to doubt, but that fome 
extraordinary fecret influence (not alluding to his Majetty’s Minifters, 


whofe honour and integrity are far above my praife) was exerted in Eng- 
Jand.” 


We ftop to obferve, that this is a very ferious charge indeed, 
againft Mr, William Todd Jones, by name, and is corroborated by 
the addition of a note, exprefsly aflerting that “ Mr. Jones after- 
wards accufed, in the public prints, the Catholic Committee, of not 
giving him the whole of che money, which they had promifed to pay 
him.” We are informed, that Mr, T. Jones has taken grea: pains 
to remove any difhonours ble imputation, arifing from the foregoing 
ftatement : at the fame time, from the fituation “and character of the 
author of thefe Memoirs, who folemnly declares, that the ** polar 
ftar of truth has been his only guide ;” we have no apparent caule to 
doubt his veracity. A few pages after, we meet with this bold and 
unequivocal charge of anocher nature, affecting the whole body of 
réprefentatives. 








a 


But 
ahs 


“ The conduct of the Parliament of Ireland, from the beginning of his 
prefent Majetty’s reign, till the end of the year 1793, prefents the reader 
with an uninterrupted feries of blunders in politics. All our difgraces and 
misfortunes are found in the hifiory of our penal laws, and in the 
feeble execution of them, beginning with the third of Geo. IIL. cap. xix. 
for indemnitying all fuch perfons, as have been, or fhall be, aiding in 
the dilperfion of riots, and apprehending the rioters, which was enacted 
for the fuppreflion of the White Boys. “As the boldnefs and te merity of 
thele Infurgents continued to increafe, the 5th of Geo. III. cap. viii. paff- 
ed, and was entitled, An A& to prevent the future tumultuous rifings ef 
perfons within this kingdom. ‘The want of enforcing the falutary provi- 
fions of thefe laws, tended to encourage the White Boys in the commiffion 
of atrocities, for above twenty years after.—Concetlion and conciliation 
holding pace with an increafc of the enormities committed by thofe fa- 
vages, a law pafied foon after the 17th and 18th of Geo. ILI. cap. 49, to 
enable Roman Catholicks to take leafes for 999 years, or five lives, at any 
rent, and by it all lands of which a Roman Catholick was at that time 
feized, were made defcendible, devifable, and transferable, as fully as if the 
fame were in the feifin of any other perfon. The preamble of this a& re- 
cites, that, for their uniform peaceable behaviour, for a long feries of years, 
it appears reafonable and expedient to relax feveral of their incapacities and 
difabilities. ‘The falfity and inconfiftency of this affertion, will be an eter- 
nal ftain on the Parliament of Ireland. There is not a dcubt, but that 
the Romanifts had fome hired agents in that Affembly at this period. A 
firong argument in favour of an Union !” 

« Notwithfianding {uch liberality (and other extended proofs of it, ef- 
pecially in the year 1782, when almoft the whole of the reftrictive laws 
were repealed) the White Boys ftill continued to commit nocturnal depre- 
dations in different parts of Leiniter and Munfter; but, in the Jatter, 
they were fucceeded by a fet of Iniurgents called Right Boys, in 1786, 
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who refembled them in every refpe@, except in the title which they af- 
fumed. ° 


Thefe, therefore, we fhould have pafled over in filence, as a colla- 
teral branch from the fame corrupt root, had not Sir Richard diftin- 
guithed them himielf, not only by faying,— 


« That their efforts, chiefly dire€ted againft the Proteftan Clergy, were 
not the wild and extravagant efforts of rath and ignorant peafants, but a 
dark and deep laid fcheme, planned by men {killed in the law, and the are 
tifices by which it might be evaded. Such men fuggetted to the farmers, 
to enter into a combination, under the fanction of an oath, not to take their 
tithes, or to aflift any elergyman in drawing them. The Protefiant Clergy 
in the county of Cork were fo much intimidated, by the menaces and in- 
fults, which they received from them, that many were obliged to fly to the 
city of Cork for protection. At laft, Doctor Woodward, Bithop of Cloyne, 
fhocked and alarmed, and feeing his clergy driven from their houfes to the 
city of Cork, whither they went for an afylum; and that a confpiracy was 
formed for the defiruction of the Protettant Church, wrote a very able 
pamphlet, ftating the origin agd progrefs of the infurreGtion in Munfter, 
hoping thereby to rouze Government to take meafures for its defence.” 


Here follows fuch a character of that learned and amiable prelate, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting the whole of it, in our author’s 
own words, After having obferved,— 


That “ nothing marked fo firongly the depravity of the times, as the 
malignant attacks, attended with feurrility and abufe, which were made 
on this amiable prelate, for this feafonable and fpirited difcharge of his 
paftoral duty. 1 had the honour, continues Sir Richard, of being well ac- 
quainted with him, and | never knew a perfon more profoundly and eles 
gantly Jearned, or fo well verfed, not only in every thing that concerned 
the ecclefiaftical department, but in the various dutics of every line of fo- 
cial life. Having vilited every part of the Continent, he fpoke the modern 
language with great fluency and purity, and had uncommon.eafe, and affae 
bility of manner.” 

“* Hehad the moft exalted piety; and was not only very charitable 
himfelf, but an active promoter of public charities. His eloquence in the 
pulpit was irrefittible, as his ftyle was nervous and elegant: his voice was 
loud and harmonious; and he had great dignity of manner [deportment}. 
With all thefe exalted qualities and endowments, he poffetied the mott 
brilliant wit, and fuch a happy vein of humour, as enlivened fociety where 
ever he happened to be.” 


It appears that the careful and animated difcharge of his duty.at 
this trying crifis, not only expofed the vencrable champion to the 
malignant abufe of Popifh bifhops, prieits, friars, and prefbyterian 
aisidees but fone members of Parliament arraigned him with much 
fevcrity. 

At the conclufion of this fection of his work, Sir Richard is natu- 
rally led to {peak of that fingular circum(tance of being himfelf obliged, 
ashigh theriff, of the county of Waterford, to infli& corporal punifh- 
ment on a mifcreant, as no one clic. could be found to do it, even 
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though a large fum of money was offered for that purpofe. ‘This 
difagreeable duty the high theriff difcharged ‘* in the tace of an en. 
raged nfob.” Here it would be in vain to attempt to do juttice to 
that firmnefs of mind, that intrepidity of fpirit, which difdained 
every fear, but that of not difcharging his whole duty to his har. 
railed and opprefled loyal countrymen. 


(To be continued.) 
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4 Tour from Downing to Alften-Moor. By Thomas Pennant, Efq, 
gto. Pp. 195. 11. ris. 6d. Weft and Hughes. London, 


1801. 
, ‘HE Editor gives the following account of this pofthumous 


work of the well-known touriit, in his ‘* Advertifement.” 


“© The tour from Downing to Alton Moor, now } refented to the public, 
was performed by Mr. Pennant in 1773. At the conclufion it connects with 
his Scots Tour, and forms an introductory volume to that excellent work, 
equally if not more interefting to the Englifh reader and to the antiqoary, 
‘The author, in his Literary Life, p. 18, thus defcribes the work: ‘ The 
fubject of part of this Journey will be found among my Pofthumous Works, 
illuftrated with drawings by Mofes Griffith. ‘This will take in the {pace from 
Downing to Orford ; trom thence to Knewfley, Sefton, Ormfkirk, Latham, 
and (croiing the country) to Blackburn, Whalley-abbey, Ribcheiter, Mitton, 
Waddington-hall and Clithero, moit of them in the county of Lancafhire, 
In thac of York I vifited Salley-abbey, Bolton-hall, Malham Coves, Settle, 
Giggleswick and Ingleten. I then crofled the Lune to Kirby-Lonfdale, and 
vifited all the parts of Weftmoreland and Cumberland omitted in my printed 
Tours of 1760 and 1772; and, finally, I finifhed this MS. Volume at 
Alfton, near the borders of Dorham.” 

‘© Notwithflanding his former determination, fee. Lit. Life, p. 17, 1. 19,) 
the Editor has the fatisfaQion to find, that Mr. Pennant, in the laft years of 
his attive life, not only prepared tor the prefs the Tour now offered, bat alfo 
its continuation by Hackfall and Fountain’s-abbey to Harrogate and Bramham 
Crags. This work, he hopes, at fone future period, to have permiflion to 
add to the lift of publications of that valuable author.’’ 


With the ftyle and manner of Mr. Pennant, the objeéts of his 
refearches, and the nature of his defcriptions, the public have long 
been familiar, It would be therefore fuperfluous to offer any re 
marks on a fubje@ on which the opinion of the public has long been 
fettled. To all who admire the former writings of this author the 
prefent work will form an acceptable acquifition ; though, to the 

eneral reader, it be calculated to afford a very fmall portion either of 
information or amufement. 

It is fcarcely poffible to trace the ruins of ancient magnificence, 
the relics of feudal fabrics, once the feats of hofpitality and the 
abodes of valour, fo frequently pourtrayed in thefe pages, without 
fceling a correfponding gloomrand melancholy, not ealily removed by 
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Phi a comparifon with the flimfy grandeur, degenerate manners, and 

els ignoble {pirit, of modern times. The former are calculated to 
e to elevate the mind, to infpire fentiments of religious awe, and to 
ined ftimulate to deeds of gallant daring; the effects of the latter we for- 
har. bear to mark; they are fubjeéts of humiliation. 

The defeription of Know/ley, the feat of the Earls of Derby, oie 
of the moft ancient and moft honourable families in this realm, is 
highly interefting ; and one would think it impoflible that any de- 

_~ fcendant of this ancient houfe could read the hiitory of its noble at- 
Rf, chievements, its fplendid alliances, its unfhaken, loyalty, and its 
lon conftant facrifice of intereft to duty, without feeling the fparks of 
true nobility enkindle in his breaft a fervent defire to prove himfelf 
worthy of his anceftors by a clofe imitation of their condué. We 
10Us fhall extract fome part of the account of this family, which forms 
the moft interefting portion of the volume. 
blic, * The death of William in 1642 made way for his illuftrious fon James, , 
with the feventh Earl, diftinguifhed by his hofpitality, courage, loyalty, and 
ork, tragical end. He was fo efteemed in his country, that when he was diregted, . 
ary. in 1642, to aflemble his friends in the county of Lancafter, he had an ape 
The pearance, on three. heaths near Bury, Ormfkirk, and Prefton, of twenty 
irks, thoufand men on each. At this time it was refolved to ereét the royal ftand- 
from ard at Warrington :~by a fatal change of councils, however, the place was 
1am, altered to that of Nottingham, and the opportunity loft of benefiting by the 
ton, great intereft of this family. The Earl was afterwards fent back to raife his 
hire, dependents : but in the interim the tide of loyalty turned; numbers deter. 
ttle, mined to ftand neuter, and others embraced the oppofite party. Still he 
and raifed three regiments of foot, and three troops of horfe, at his own expence, 
nted and delivered them to his Majefty, to be comm«nded as he thought proper. 
e at He returned te the county, then poffeffed by the enemy, took Lancafter and 
Prefton by ftorm, and fortified his houfe at Latham, which afterwards found 
19;) fuch long employ, under his brave Countefs, to the Parliament army. His 
rs of valour never fhone fo bright as at his defeat in Wigan-.lane, in his attempt, 
alfo in 1651, to reftore the fon of his .iurdered Sovereign; for with only 600 
ham horfe he maintained a fight of two houcy againft 3000 troops led on by the 
n to determined Lilburne. Misfortune feemed to exalt his eloquence, as well as 
his courage. , When he was forced to take refuge ‘nae Ifle of Man, in 1649, 
with what animated difdain did he return an anfwer to Ireton’s propofal for 
his the furrender! I will again repeat his gallant reply; for, as Mr. Walpole 
ong has before remarked, fuch a model of brave natural eloquence cannot be 
Te- thought tedious. 
een . i received your letter with indignation, and with fcorn I return you this 
the anfwer——That I cannot but wonder whence you fhould gather any hopes from 
the me, that I fhould (like you) prove treacherous to my Sovereign ; fince you 
r of cannot be infenfible of my former actings in his late Majefty’s fervice, from 
which principle of loyalty I am no way departed. 
nce, ‘I {corn your proffers ; 1 difdain your favours ; I abhor your treafons ; 
the and am fo far from delivering this ifland to your advantage, that I will keep 
‘out it to the utmoft of my power to your deftruction. 
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Take this final anfwer, and forbear any further folicitations ; for, if you 
trouble 
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trouble me with any more meflages upon this occafion, I will burn the paper 
and hang the bearer. 
‘ This is the immutable refolution, and fhall be the undoubted practice of 
him who accounts it the chiefeft glory to be 
© His Majefly’s moft loyal, 
** And obedient fubject, 
Caftle-town, July 12, 1649. ‘ DERBY.’ 


‘¢ The treatment he met with, after he was taken at the battle of Worce. 
fter, was fuch as might be expected from a vindictive, ungenerous enemy; 
with whom his very virtues were ftrong pleas againft mercy. He was taken 
under promife of quarter, yet was carried before a court-martial at Cheiter, 
who not only condemned him to death, regardlefs of the officer’s honour to 
whom he furrendered, but had even the barbarity to fend him to Bolton, a 
town of his own, in order to be executed ; where he fell with the piety of a 
Chriftian, and the firmnefs of a foldier.” 


The proud defiance here returned to the infolent fummons of a 
rebel, was truly worthy a Britith nobleman, It is a model of manly 
eloquence, high fpirit, and en tee poyaity which ought to be 
emblazoned in letters of gold. This illuftrious Peer was bleffed with 
a Lady who proved herfelf eminently worthy even of /uch a 


Lord. 


‘¢ This heroine (Charlotte de la Tremouille) was the daughter of Claude 
de la Tremouiile, duke and peer of France, by his duchefs, daughter to Wil. 
liam prince of Orange, founder of the Dutch Republic.—She proved herfelf 
worthy of her illuftrious parents, by a feries of gallant actions. Her defence 
of Latham-houfe, in 1644, from February 28th to May the 27th, may be 
ranked amongft the braveft ations of thofe unhappy times. She formed her 
garrifon, appointed her officers, and herfelf commanded in chief during the 
whole fiege, till it was raifed by her loyal Lord, by the defeat of the enemy 
at Bolton. A bomb fell into the room where fhe and her children were at 
dinner, and burft without doing any injury. She immediately ordered a fally, 
beat the foes from their trenches, and took the mortar that was fo nearly 
working her deftruction, In the courfe of the fiege, fhe received a fummons | 
to furrender. She caught the fpirtt of her hufband: ¢ Tell, fellow,” fays the, 
* the infolent rebel who fent you, that if he prefumes to fend another fummons 
within thefe walls, 1 will caufe the meflenger to be hanged up at the gates,’ 
This is commemorated by a picture on the ftaircafe, reprefenting her Lady thip 
fitting with the letter in her hand, delivering to a fanatical drummer the 
gallant anfwer: the laft is blind-folded and dreffed in red. An officer of the 
sexes, in blue, ftands by, admiring the heroifm of his brave miftrefs, 

t Ladyfhip retired afterwards to the Earl in the Ifle of Man, and conti. 
nued there until after his unfortunate end, when fhe was betrayed and im. 

rifoned, and reduced to {uch diftrefs as to live on the alms of the impovere 
ihhed royalifts till the refloration, which the furvived four years.” 


The parliament which fate after the reftoration treated this noble 
family moft unworthily, 


** His fon Charles was fucceffor to his title and loyalty. He joined Sir 
George Booth and other Infurgents in 1659. On the defeat of that re 
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fe was taken prifoner, and confined, till the following year gave freedom, 
bot not content, to the long-deprefled royalifts. On the Reftoration, the 
Lords attempted to do juftice to thofe who had been deprived of their fortunes 
by the ufurping powers. They formed a private bill for the purpofe of reftor- 
ing this loyal Peer to thofe eftates which he had loft :_ this was ftrongly oppofed, 
and at length laid afide, without ever coming to a fecond a The 
King was innocent of the reje€tion, for it never came before him for his affent ; 
yet an ill-judged refentment of the fon of this noble Earl induced him to caufe 
this calumniating infcription to be placed over one of the doors of Knowfley : 

*« James earl of Derby, lord of Man and the Ifles, and grandfon of James 
‘carl of Derby, and of Charlotte daughter of Claude duke de la Tremouille, 
‘whofe hufband, James, was beheaded at Bolton, 15th October, 1652, for 
¢ trenuoufly adhering to Charles IT. who refufed a bill paffed unanimoofly by 
‘both Houfes of Parliament, for reftoring to the family the eftate loft by the 
‘ family for their loyalty.’ 

We may allow the family to be a little ont of humour with its misfortunes ; 
for William earl of Derby ufed to fay, that he never paffed by any eftate of 
his in Yorkfhire, Weftmoreland, Cumberland, Warwickthire, Lancafhire, 
Chefhire, or Wales, but he faw a greater near it loft by the fidelity of hie 
anceftor to the royal caufe.” , 


In p. 46. Mr. Pennant correéts a miftake of Mr. Walpole’s 
(Lord Orford’s) refpecting the perfon of Mr. Winftanly who was 
employed by one of the Earls of Derby to colleét the valuable 
aflemblage of ‘pi€tures at Knowiley. 


«© Almoft the whole of this valuable calle‘tion was formed by James earl 
of Derby, who fent Mr. Win@anly abroad for that purpofe. In the years 
ee and 1729, this celebrated painter etched twenty of the fineft of thefe 
pictures. 

“‘ | here take the liberty of correfting a miftake of Mr. Walpole, who 
was mifled, by the fimilitude of name, to confound Winftanly the engineer, 
who built the Eddyftone light-houfe, with this perfon. The painter was a 
native of Warrington, fecond fon of William Winftauly ; was brought up 
a painter, and patronifed by James earl of Derby. He was buried in the 
church.yard at Warrington, dying, as his epitaph informs us, on the zoth 
of May 1756, aged fixty.” 


Two or three curieus anecdotes are related refpe&ting the pro- 
prictors of Latham Houfe, in Lancathire, formerly the property of 
the Stanleys, and the place immortalized by the memorable defence 
of Craupe, Countess of Dersy, but fince obtained, by pur, 
chafe, by the family of the Boores. 


‘© T have more than once heard a relation, which, if well founded, is a 
wonderful inftance of the retribution of Providence, the initability of all 
human tenure, and the ttrange changes of fortane in families, which oughe 
to inftil a mott humiliating leifon into the Great. Previous to the fiege of 
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Latham, one Bootle (faid to have been anceftor to Sir Thomas) was portet te 
the Noble owner. He is faid to have taken a voluntary oath of loyalty, 
but afterwards fided with the Parliament. At the ftorming of Bolton, he had 
a Captain’s command in the town; when furrounded by the royaliits, and 
feeing his old mafter near him, he applied to his Lordfhip for quarter; the 
fellow perifhed in the rage of the affault. His defcendants poflefs the molt 
ancient property of the Peer, to whom he had fued in vain. 

«© Another fingular anecdote is preferved, ferving to fhew the pride of 
high lineage, and the vanity of low. The late Earl of Derby had on fale 
a place near Liverpool called Bootle, which Sir Thomas was particularly 
defirous of, = alt the ambition of being thought to have been derived 
from fome antient ftock. The Earl refufed to part with it to this new man, 
who with proper fpirit fent his Lordfhip word, (Latham being then to be 
fold,) that if he would not let him be Bootle of Bootle, he was refolved to 
be Bootle of Latham.” 

¢ Refore I quit Latham I muft not forget the romance of Ofkytel, the 

rfon to whom the Stanleys owe the cognizance of the Eagle and Child. A 
certain Sir Thomas de Latham, in a century uncertain, found himfelf, in a 
very advanced age, childlefs, and in poffeffion of an antiquated lady. In hopes 
of pofterity, he entered on an intrigue witha fair vaffal in the neighbourhood, 
who, in confequence, bore to hima fon. It was the with of Sir Thomas to 
adopt the child, and to introduce him {nto the family. In order to do it 
unfufpected by the lady, he caufed it to be placed well fwaddied in an eagle’s 
neft in Terfton-wood, immediately before he had artfully drawn his wife on a 
walk that way. ‘The cries of the infant were foon heard; it wag relieved 
from its fituation, pitied by the lady, who confidered it as.a heaven-fent gift 
in compaflion to her fterility, took it home, and, ignorant of the deceit, 
educated it with all the fondnefs of a natural mother.’’ 
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The continuation of this tour, promifed by the Editor, will com- 
plete the valuable colleétion of Mr. Pennant’s works. 
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Sané’s Hiforical and Topographical View of Nations. 
(Continued from the Appendix to Vo. ix. P. 507.) 


ARIS has always been the abode of fafhion, it is the only tyranny 

to whicha Frenchman fubmits without murmuring ; nothing 
appears more odious to him than uniformity ; in confequence of 
which, his changes are fo frequent, that it is impoffible to defcribe 
his drefs. He furpaffes all his neighbours in this kind of invention; 
and the manufa@tures of his country are indebted to him for a portion 
of their ativity, The fame tafte is ftill prevalent ; but the means of 
indulging it are exhaufted by foreign caufes. The necetlity of con- 
forming to penurious circumftances, the violence occafioned by the 
prefent mode of thinking to the moft agreeable habits, and the 
triumph, (1 will not fay of fimplicity but) of flovenlinefs over all 
that elegance and refined tafte were wont to prefent to the eye, have 
induced him to diveft himfelf of the decorations of wealth and luxury. 
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Tn the midft of outward appearances, mifery is often vifible, notwith- 
ftanding the fruitlefs efforts of a fhabby genteel drefs ; fuch is the in- 
fluence of fathion! Economy feems to have become a virtue among 
Frenchmen, formerly diftinguifhed for their prodigality ; the fame 
coat re-appears under different forms, fometimes fquare, fometimes 
ftraight ; wigs cover the heads of young perfons; powder is aban- 
doned to thofe whom age has already whitened ; and very foon, we 
thall feek in vain throughout Paris for a young beauty, who can pre- 
fent her lover with a fingle lock of her hair. After a thoufand dif- 
ferent fafhions, the women feem to have adopted the Greek and 
Roman dreffes, wnich are noble, and perfectly fuited to beauty. The 
young men, and even grown perfons, facrifice their hair to the 
fafhion ; the common people, always faithful to their ancient coffume, 
laugh under their large hats, at thofe new fafhions, which daily 
flourifh and difappear in the midft of our cities, 


‘¢ All religions have annexed to their dogmas and ceremonies, a veneration 
for the dead: but this has vanifhed from France, and no inflitution has fup. 
plicd its place. When a perfon is dead, it is now the practice, to announce 
it to the municipality, which, within twenty-four hours, fends a public officer 
and four porters to remove the body, which is carried in filence to the burying 
place. When they have reached the fpot allotted for the interment, the 
officer cries aloud to the grave digger, ‘* in the name of the law you are com. 
manded to inter this corpfe.”? With fuch fhameful indecency, the remains of 
the virtuous are committed to the earth! Neverthelefs, the Roman Catholics, 
by paying a certain fum, are allowed the privilege of carrying the corpfe to 
the church, and of performing the ulual religious funeral rites, Every one 
hasa right to inter the remains of a father or wife, a brother or friend in his 
own eftate. 

«© The decade days are the only holidays recognized by public authority ; 
but their obfervance is obligatory only on the conftituted authorities, the 
public funétionaries, and thofe in the pay of government: .the reft of the 
citizens have the liberty of looking after their affairs, and providing for 
their wants every day, of keeping holyday when they pleafe, according to the 
nature and object of their proteilions ; and ihe day of reft which they adopr, 
is the Sunday both of Catholics and Proteftants.’’ 


The account which our author has given of the ancient and 
modern literary foundations in France is 2 melancholy proof of the 
ravages which have been made in that unhappy country by the ine 
fluence of a vain and pernicious philofophy. 


© The univerfities and colleges had loft much of their fplendour and utility 
by the expulfion of the Jefaits, who made languages, arts and fetences, their. 
chief ftudy, and diffufed the knowledge of them over every part of France, 
There were alfo many literary eitablithments, fuch as the acadamies. At 
prefehit, all thefe nurferies of fcience, whence came all the men who had il. 
lutrated France, and in whom France flill glories, have been partly demo- 
lithed. The univerfities, of which {rom its antiquity, its wealth, and the 
renown of its feholars that of Paris was the parent, have been deftroyed, and 
fupplanted by primary and ceatral fchools; the verious academics, by a 
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national inftitute and lycea, the productions of which ftill difplay the novelty 
of their origin. There is one prytaneum for the whole republic divided into 
feveral colleges. ‘The gratuitous places in this eftablifhment are given ex. 
' clufively to the haplefs children of thofe foldiers who have perifhed on the 
field of battle, and of public officers who have died while in the exercife of 
their funétions,”” 


At this time, it may be of ufe to our readers, to be made ac- 
guainted with the nature of the newly inftituted bank of Paris. 


‘© The government has lately eftablifhed a bank, called the “* Bank of 
France,’ which difcounts bills of exchange, and bills of acceptance, in- 
dorfed with the fignatures of three French citizens and foreign merchants, 
whofe credit is notorious and well eftablifhed. It engages as well for indi- 
viduals, as for public eftablifhments and government, to recover the amount 
of the effeéts depofited with it, and to make advances on the recoveries of 
thofe effects, when they are certain. ‘It receives in current account, all de. 

fits and aflignments, as well as fums in coin and effects depofited with it by 
individuals or public efablifhments ; and pays for them mandats, or drafts, 
which are drawn on the bank, or fecurities which it has taken on houfes to 
the amount of the fums advanced, ‘The bank carries on no kind of com. 
merce excepting in matters of gold and filver. 

*€ Since the revolution in 1789, France has changed its form of government 
feveral times. In 1791, the conftituent affembly decreed aconftitution as de. 
feftive in its principles as incapable of practice. Shortly after, royalty was 
abolifhed, and France declared itfelf a republic on the 22d September, 1792. 
Since that epoch, it has received fucceflively two conttitutions ; the firlt of 
1793 was but ephemeral, the fecond, called the conttitution, of 1795 or of the 
thiid year, lafted five years. Although it was preferable to the two former, 
it fillwanted that degree of perfection which the focial contract requires, and 
it was befides too complex in its movements to exift for anytime. The 18th 
Brumaire, in the 8th year, happily arrived ; and Bonaparte, author of that 
memorable event, after having completely overthrown the weak conftitution 
of the 3d yeat, fubftituted in its place another more conducive to the public 
welfare, which appeared on the 22d Frimaire, and was immediately ac- 
cepted by a great majority of the French people. We fhall detail its prin. 
cipal difpofitions. 

‘¢ The French republic is one and indivifible. Its European territory is 
portioned into departments and communal diftrifts. Every man born and 
refident in France, who has attained to 21 years of age, and who has in- 
fcribed his name on the civic regifter of his communal diftri@t, and who has 
refided for a year in the territory of the republic, isa French citizen. To 
exercife the rights of a citizen in a communal diftri@, it is neceffary to have 
been a refident houfekeeper fora year, and not to have loft this right by being 
abfent for that term. The citizens of the communal diftri¢t determine by 
their votes, who among their fellow citizens are moft proper to manage public 
affairs, A Jilt is formed containing a number of names equal to the tenth of 
the number-of citizens who have the right of co-operating in the election. 
From this primary communal lift the public functionaries of the diftric are 
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ehofen. The citizens included in the communal lifts of a department, 
choofe, in like manner, a tenth part from among themfelves, From this 
is formed a fecond lift called the departmental lift, from which the publi¢ 
functionaries of the department are taken. The. citizens of the depart- 
mental lift choofe in like manner, a tenth from among thetmfelves, from 
which is formed a third lift, which comprizes the citizens of the departs 
ment eligible to national public fun@tions, : 

“ The confervative fenate is compofed of 80 membets, at leaft 40 years 
of age, who are immoveable, and hold their places for life. ‘The nomi- 
nation to the place of fenator is done by the fenate, which choofes from 
among three candidates prefented to it, the firft by the legiflative body, 
the fecond by the tribunate, and the third by the firtt Conful. It only dee 
cides between two if one of the candidates be propofed by two out of the 
three authorities entitled to prefent them; it is bound to admit any one 
who may be propofed at the fie time by the three authorities, The firft 
Conful, on going out of office, either by the ceflation of his fanétions, or 
by refignation, becomes by right a fenator. The other two Confuls, dur- 
ing the month after the expiration of their functions, may take a feat in the 
fenate, but they are not obliged to exercife this right. A fenator is for 
ever difqualified for every other public fun&ion. All the departmental 
lifts are addreiled to the fenate; they compofe the national lift, From this 
litt it eleéts the Jegillators, the tribunes, the confuls, the judges of revifion, 
(caffation) and the commiflioners of accounts. It maintains or annuls all 
the acts which are referred to it as unconftitutional, by the tribunate or by 
the government. ‘The lifts of the qualified are comprifed in thefe acts. 

‘No new laws are promulgated, until the project has been propofed by 
government, communicated to the tribunate, and decreed by the legiflative 
body. The plans which the government propofes, are digefted into arti- 
cles. In any ttate of the difcuflion of thefe articles, the government may 
withdraw and revive them again under modifications. ‘The tribunate is 
compofed of 100 members, not lefs than 25 years of age; they are renew- 
ed annually by a fifth of their number indefinitively re-eligible as long 
as they remain on the national lift. ‘The tribunate difcuifes the plans of 
the Jaws, and votes their adoption or rejection. [t fends three orators 
from its own body, by whom the motives of its wifh on every project is 
expofed and defended before the legiflative body, It refers to the fenate, 
on the ground only of being unconttitutional, the lifts of the qualified, 
the acts of the legiflative body, and thote of government. It expreties its 
with on the laws that are made, and on thofe which are about to be 
made, on the abufes that require correftion, on the improvements necef- 
fary in every part of the public adminitiration, but never on the civil or 
criminal matters which are before the tribunals of juftice. When the tri- 
bunate adjourns, it may nominate a commitlion from 10 to 15 of its 
members, authorized 16 afiemble it, if they judge it neceflary, The le- 
giflative body is compofed of 300 members, at leaft 30 years of age, one 
fitth of whom are annually renewed. A member who goes out of the 
legiflative body cannot again become a member of it, during the interval 
gf a year; but he may be inftantly elected to any other public function, 
not excepting that of a tribune, if he be in other refpects qualified. The 
fetlion of the legiflative body begins every year on the 1ft Frimaire. and 
lafts only four months ; during the reft of the year, it may be called to- 
gether by the government on extraordinary gccafions, The legitlative =f 
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dy ena&ts a law by a fecret feratiny, 2nd without any difcuffion betweea 
its members‘on the proje@s of the law debated before it by the orators of the 
tribunate and of the government. 

« ‘The government is entrufted to three Confuls, appointed for ten year 
and indefinitely re-eligible. The firft Conful bas particular funétions an 
attributes, in which, when neceflary, his place is fupplied by one of his 
colicagues. ‘The firft Conful proclaims the Jaws; he appoints and dif- 
miifes at his pleafure, the members of the Council of State, the Minifters, 
Ambaffadors, and other important foreign agents, officers of the army and 
navy, the members of local adminiftrations, and the commiflioners of 
government, attending on the tribunals. He appoints all criminal and 
civil judges, befides juitices of the peace, and judges of revifion (caffa- 
tion) without power of revocation. In the other acts of government, the 
fecond and third Confuls have deliberative votes; they fign the regifter of 
thofe aéts as teftimony of their being prefent, after which the determinae 
tion of the firft Conful fuffices. ‘The government propofes the laws and 
eftablithes the regulations requifite for their execution: it dire&s the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the State, conformably to the annual Jaw which 
afcertains the amount of both; it has the fuperintendance over the coin, 
the circulation of which the law alone ordains, and fixes the name, 
weight, and form: it provides for the internal fafety and external defence 
of the State; it has the difpofal ef the army and navy. The national 
guard, while in actual fervice, is under thé rules of public adminiftration ; 
when not in actual fervice, it is fubject only to the law. The government 
carries on all foreign relations, conducts negociations, makes preliminary 
ftipulations, figns, or authorizes the fignature of, and concludes all trea 
ties of peace, alliance, truce, neutrality, commerce, and other conven- 
tions. By the diretion of the Corrfuls, the Council of State is charged 
to dire&t the plans of laws and regulations of the public adminiftration, 
and to refolve any difficulties that may arife in matters of adminifiration. 
From the members of this Council are always fele&ted thofe orators whe 
are to harangue in the name cf the Government before the legiflative bo- 
dy. There are never more than three orators fent to defend the fame 
plan of a law. The minifters fee to the execution of the laws, and the 
regulations refpecting the public adminiftration. An a@ of Government 
cannot have any effect, unlefs itis figned by a minifter. The Goyern- 
mient can neither elect nor retain as Counfellors of State, or minifters, 
any other citizens than thofe whofe names are infcribed on the national 
lift. 

« Every communal diftri& has one or feveral juftices of the peace, di- 
se@ily elecied by the citiaens for three years. Their chief duty confifts in 
reconciling litigant parties, whom they invite, in cafe of their not being 
reconciled, to fubmit their caufes to arbitration. In civil matters, there are 
primary tribunals and tribunals of appeal. ‘The law fixes the organization 
of both, their competence, and the diftriét wherein each is ftationed. In 
crimina’ matters, attended by infamous or ‘painful punifhments, a primary 
jury finds or rejects the accuiation ; if it be admitted, a fecond jury decide 
on the fa@, and the judges who conftitute the criminal tribunal apply the 
penalty. ‘Their judgment is without appeal. Thofe crimes which are not 
tollowed by painful or infamous punithments, are tried by tribunals of cors 
re€tive police, with the refervation of an appeal to the criminal courts. 
J here is fox the whole Republic, one tribunal of reyifion (cailation) which 
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decides on appeals againft the decifions of the tribunals, on the cafes tranf- 
mitted from one tribunal to another, on account of legal fufpicion, or for 
the public fafety. he tribunal of :evifion (caffation) does not take cogs 
nizance of the merits of a cafe, but it annuls thofe decifions in which they 
forms of law have pot been obferved, or which contain fome exprefs op- 

fition to the law; and it fends the matter in litigation to the tribunal 
which has the cognizance of it. The judges, as well as the juttices of 
the peace, retain their fituations for life, unlefs they be condemned for 
any crime, or be difcontinued from the lift of the qualified. 

« A Commiflion of National Account regulates and verifies the accounts 
of the revenues and expences of the Republic. This Commiffion is compot 
ed of feven members, who are chofen by the Senate out of the national lift, 
_ Each department is adminiftered by a Prefeét, who has fub-prefedts: 
ander him. Every Prefeét has a prefeCtoral council compofed of five mem>. 
bers, and another compofed of twenty-four members, for the diftribution of 
the taxes in each communal diftrict. A mayor and affeffors ave at the 
head of each communal adminiftration. In cach of the four following 
towns, Paris, Lyons, Marfeilles, and Bordeaux, there is a Prefe&t of Police, 
whofe office is to preferve peace and good order.” 


Such is the general outline of the prefent intricate and motley con- 
ftitution of France. We now proceed to M. Sané’s defcription of 
the military, 5 5 


“ The military force of France may be eftimated at 5 or 600,000 men. 
The French are now confidered is the befttroops in Europe. Their tactics 
their courage, their impetuofity, have rendered them victorious with forces 
four times Jefs than thofe of theirenemies. With 15,000 men, they have 
beaten a formidable army of 80,000 Neapolitans, who attacked them un- 
awares, The mode in which the French {oldiers fight, ig peculiar to the cha- 
racter and impetuofity of their countrymen. ‘The fire-arms are no fooner 
difcharged than they rufh upon the enemy, come to clofe quarters, rout 
them, and obtain the victory, There ave no more tented encampments; 
fome branches of trees are interwoven, under which they fleép and repofe 
themfelves. To view the troops rife at the flighteft noife, one would be 
induced to believe that they keep guard whileatleep. The -foldiers of other 
countries are ferious and phlegmatic; the I'renchman only marches and 
and fights finging; he fings out of all time, but still he fings, and on oce 
cafions too, where others murmur, weep, figh, and defpair. 

* Much is required to be done before.the navy of the Republic cam ar- 
tive to fo flourithing an eftablifhment. Jt appears from a meflage of the 
Dire&ory, that in 1796 France had only 43 fhips of the line and frigates, 
befides 150 corvettes and light vetiels, and at moft 100 merchantmen. But 
fince that period her navy has received feveral blows from the Englith, and 
the laft fleet of confequence which fhe put to fea fuffered confiderably,* inthe =~ 
terrible battle of Aboukir, in 1798. France is nevertheleis capable of be- =~ 
going a maritime power of the firft rank. “_ 

“« By the prefent conftitution, the legiflative body may raife what kind of 
taxes it may think proper, and the revenues of France are drawn from dif- 
ferent contributions called /erritorial, moveable, and perfonal, bya tax on tits 
ber and the regifiry of the cuftoms, atax on the patents, which every mer. 
shant or tradefman is obliged to take out. ‘The lottery alfo has lately beers 
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reftored ; tolls for keeping the roads in good order, des oftrois de bien- 
faifance, on all forts of commodities, a tax on windows and doors, cars 
riages, whifkies, and tobacco. ‘The national domains alfo conttitute a con- 
fiderable branch of the public revenue. 

. © One of the moft beautiful fytems which has appeared in France, 
) and which refleéts honour on the men of talents entrufted with its execution, 
ae is the uniformity of weights and meafures. This laborious commitlion 
2 | takes, as the bafis of the new fyftem, the fourth part of a circi.mference, 
from one of the two poles north and fouth, where all the meridians meet, 
to the equator, which is the circle fituated at a femi-diftance between either 
pole. We call this circumference, Meridian, whofe fourth part in length is 
the unity of the meafure which has ferved as the bafis whereby to difcover 
every other meafure, by dividing and fubdividing it into tens, to the point 
where *the fourth of the meridian is fubdivided into ten millions of parts, 
To this ten millionth part we have given the name of Métre, which figni- 
fiesa meafure. The Mé?re is, therefore, the univerfal ftandard of the mea- 
fure of unity, fince all the others are combinations or fractions of it. ‘The 
other meafures are, the litre,* for liquids, the ftére for folids,t the grammet 
for weights, and the are§ for fuperficies. 

“ In refpe& to monies, the franc is the principal unity ; it is the fame 
as the ivre of 20 fous (10d. Englith.) ‘The décime, which is the 10th part 
of the franc, is equal to two fous. ‘The centime is the tenth part of the de- 
cime, or the hundredth part of the franc. The gold coin in circulation is a 
piece of gold of 24 francs, otherwife called a Louis. The filver coins are 
‘pieces of fix francs, five francs, one franc 15 decimes, or 30 fous, and 75 
centimes or 15 fous. Their impreffion is, on one fide, a figure of liberty, 


and, on the other, a crown of laurel, in the middle of which is marked the 
value of the piece.” 


iP We have now-prefented our readers with fufficient evidence of the 
2 |. care and attention with which M, Sané has compiled the prefent work. 
we 
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It will be found to be a very ufeful compendium; and though not fo 
Jarge as our Guthrie’s Geography, yet it is in every refpeét as in- 
ftructive and entertaining, and certainly more portable. 
































A Sermon preached at. Northampton, Fune 11, 1801, at the Triennial 
Vifitation of the Right Reverend Father in God, Spencer, Lord Bifhop 

, Bar Diccefe of Peterborough. By Thomas Sikes, M,.A. Vicar of 
_Guilfborough, 4to. Pr. 17. Rivington. London. 


TRE text is, Acts, xx. 29, 30. This able and intelligent Divine, 
‘ juftly confiders infidelity and enthufiafm as the two greateft ene- 
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_ °* Itis ufed inftead of the pint, and is nearly equal to a pint and one- 
twentieth part. Rev, 

a _ -f It takes place of the former wae, of which it is nearly one half. Rev. 
*) _ .$ Nearly equal to 19 grains. Hev. 

| § It fuperfedes the Bean perch, and is nearly equal to two fquare 


perches, of 22 feet each fide ; cach of theie perches contains 0,5104 decile 
mal parts ofthe are. Reve 
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mies of the Church of Chrift. He confines his remarks to the latter, 
and principally as among fome of the Clergy. 


« Tofuch an enemy (enthufiafm) the Church is at this time much ex- 
fed. From her own family, men have arifen, fpeaking perverfe things, 
to draw away difciples, ‘Thofe in whom the trufted, who have eaten of hes 
bread, have lift up their heel againft her! and, in her dittrefs, fhe exclaims 
with the Pfalmitt: ‘ It is not an open enemy that hath done me this dif- 


_honour, for then [ could have borne it; neither was it mine adverfary that 


did magnify himfelf againft me ; for then, peradventure, I fhould have hid 
myfelf from him. Butit was thou, my companion and mine own familiar 
friend.’ Pf. lv. p. 4. 

The pecyliar evils of the prefent times he confiders to be @ /pirit of 
independence and felf-fufficiency. “Ihe means uled to undermine the go- 
vernment and difcipline of the Chriftian Church, he enumerates ag 
follows: 1. ** That the Gofpel of Jefus Chrift is not preached in th¢e 
Eftablifhed Church. 2. Thatall are at libetty to make choice of that 
teacher and that place of worfhip they fhall think beft; and 3. That 
the plea of better edification juftifies their feparation from their parifia 
Church and regular Minifler.” p. 5. Juft and pointed remarks are 
made on all thefe pleas for non-conformity and fources of confufion, 

The clafs of men, here alluded to, are reprefented «* as feeking an 
occafion of railing, of referring their hearers to their own cenf{cience, 
to their own private feelings alone; and thus, by one fiep, they 
evade all autherity, both human and divine.” P. 6, 

“ I call upon thefe fons of confufion,” fays this animated writer, 
“ impartially to confider their infincerity and prefumption, in pre- 
tending fidelity to the Church, whilit they live in open defiance of her 
laws, and fet up their own fanciful opinions in oppofition to her holy 
doctrine.” p. 11. 

The mott effeual means (p. 16.) of checking thefe evils, demand 
aciofer inveftigation, and a more copious difcuffion, than the narrow 
limits of a fermon will allow. One of the means, however, prefcribed 
by the Preacher, fufficiently demouftrates the correctnels of his notions. 
on the fubieét, and is entitled to particular attention. 

“ Were | to prefume to offer my thoughts upon the moft effe&ual means 
of checking the evil of thefe pernicious ductrines, I fhould luggeft the abfo- 
lute neceffity of oppofing this fpirit of pride and confution, by very frequent- 
ly and ftrongly enforcing the indifpenfible duty of fubmiffion to that au 
thority with which Chrift has invefted his Church : by clearly explaining 
the nature and conftitution of the Church, as it is a fociety diftin® from 
all others inthe world, and endued with powers which no earthly au- 
thority can either grant or take away. Let us continually remind our 
ple, ‘ that he who defpifeth the Minifters of the Church defpifeth him who 
fent them,’ ‘hat he who neglects to hear the Church, is, by our Lord's 

exprefs dire‘tion, to be confidered as an heathen and publican; that is, 
45a notorious finner, and notwwithin the covenant of /alvation. 

* And let not thofe who watch by the altar, lumber at their facred poft, 
Whilt our Nadabs and Abihus load it with unhallowed fire. Let not 
Kerah and his compapy delude the people with the pretence of holinefs, into 
. rebellipn 
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rebe'lion againft all that is holy: ‘ Behold, to obey is better than to facr}. 
fice, and to hearken, than the fat of rams; for rebellion is as the fin of 
witchcraft, and fiubbornnefs is as iniquity and idolatry.” 1 Sam. xv. 22, 


But let the upright Minifter of Chrift, conttant in his facred ftation, faith. 


fully teach obedience to his flock, and become himfelf a pattern of duty,” 


One remark is fo obvious, that it'could not have efcaped this intel. 
ligent obferver of the prefent {tate of the Church, and yet it is fo im. 
portant that it ought not to be omitted. That the peculiar tenets of 
Calvinifm, or rather the herefy of Calvin, is the grand engine to fup. 
port the caufe of enthufiafm and difcerd among fome of the Clergy; 
this perverts the mind, blinds the judgment, and hardens the heart; 
this infpires a bold prefumption and a carelefs infenfibility; this fub. 
ftitutes falfehood for truth, and confufion for order. 
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Travels in Portugal and through France and Spain, with a Differtatiom 
on the Literature of Portugal, and the Spanifh and Portuguefe Lan. 
guages. By Henry Frederick Link, Profeflor at the Univerfity of 
Roitock, and Member of Various Learned Societies, Tranflated 
from the German by John Hinckley, Efq. With Notes by the 
Tranflator. Pp. 504. 8vo. Longman and Rees. 


HE object of thefe travels in Portugal was for the purpofe of 

enlarging the range of fcience, particularly in the departments 
of Botany and Mineralogy ; and to colleé& materials for a Fauna and 
Flora Lufitanice, which we are informed in the preface; are in a ftate 
of forwardnefs for publication. For thefe ufeful additions to our 
ftock of natural hiftory, we are indebted to the Count of Hoffmann- 
fegg, who is not only a great proficient in that fcience, but its active 
and zealous patron. He felected Profeflor Link to accompany him 
in his travels in Portugal, and the prefent publication clearly evinces 
his judgement and difcrimination; for our author has not only dif- 
played a great knowledge of botany and mineralogy, but no fmall 
fhare of acquaintance with the fcience of public economy. The 
Count and the Profeffor purfued their refearches together from the 
end of the fummer of 1797 till! 1799, when the affairs of the latter 
obliged him to return to Hamburgh, The Count, however, was left 
in Portugal, “¢ where, with indefatigable affiduity, he is inveftigating 
the natural hiftory of that country.” 

During their refidence in Portugal, they had no idea of publifhing 
an account of their travels, their chief attention having been diredt- 
ed to the inveftigation of the works of nature, efpecially the botani- 
cal riches of that country. 


*¢ But, on my return,” fays our author, “ I read all the accounts.! 
could procure of travels in Portugal, and found that no one had feen fo 
much of that country as ourfelves. I alfo perceived that moft of the av 
thors of thefe works were grofsly ignorant of the language, and gave 
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any fa)fe accounts, or fuch as were only applicable to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, but which they erroneoufly extended to the whole king- 
don. In fhort, 1 read of nothing but complaints againft the lazy, bigot- 
ted, and thievifh Portuguefe, and faw, with grief, that no one had defcrib- 
ed the delightful vales through which the Minho flows, the cultivation of 
which vies with that of England, herfelf; that no one had beftowed due 
praife on the tolerant fpirit of the common people, of which I had many 
pleafing proofs ; that no one had proclaimed the fecurity enjoyed in @ 
country where, in my botanical excurfions, I laid myfelf down by the road 
fde in unknown fpots, and, exhaufted by the heat of the day, flept with- 
gut care or apprehenfion. Thus I feized the pen to defend my friends the 
Portuguefe, determining impartially to pourtray their character, their mode 
#life, and their agriculture, with which laft my occupations rendered me 
intimately acquainted; till thus a mere apology grew into a book of 
travels.” 


Such were the motives which induced the Profeffor to publifh the. 
volume before us, and they are unqueftionably laudable and impor- 
tutt, The kingdom of Portugal has been conftantly pafled over by 
the curious traveller as containing few objects worthy of philofophi- 
al inveftigation or detail. Its people have been harfhly reprefented 
asembruted by a degrading fuperftition, and by a ftill more degrads 
ing political fervitude ; it has been denied the merit of poflefling ei 
ther virtues or talents, and confequently has been painted as a pors 
tion of Europe, which is altogether deftitute of any attractions for 
the hiftorian, the moralift, or the philofopher. Our author has 
combated thefe opinions with great ability, and has fully demonftrat- 
edin the performance: before us, that it is a country rich in mineral 
and vegetable productions, that the afpect of fociety is neither de- 
formed nor odious, and that under a wife adminiftration, the foil, 
the produce, the manners, the literature, and the laws of Portugal, 
ae capable of attaining a very high degrce of improvement. ‘This 
book is admirably adapted to the ufe of thofe who delight in the 
sharming purfuits of natural hiftory, and therefore we cannot too 
ftrongly recommend it to the dotani// and the mineralogift. It abounds 
alfo in anecdotes, fo various, as to intercf the feelings of every one 
who is fond of that important portion of reading, which defcribes 
the-habits and inftitutions of men. The details of natural fcience, 
ae preceded by fome judicious obfervations on thofe parts of France 
and Spain, through which our Profeflor travelled on his way to Por- 
tugal; it is throughout interfperfed with ftatiftical accounts of that 
kingdom, with inftructive remarks on its fundamental policy, litera< 
ture, language, trade, and population; and, on the whole, the 
teader is, perhaps, prefented with a more accurate picture of the ge- 
neral ftate of that country, than is to be found in any book of tra- 
vels hitherto publifhed. 

Having prefented our readers with 2 general view of the fubject- 
Matters of this work, we fhall {elect fuch paflages as will give them 
Amore fatisfactory idea of the manner in which they are treated M/ 
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the author, beginning firft with his remarks on the ftate of F 
a confiderable. part of which he traverfed on his route to 
tugal. 


«« All perfons of fathion were inimical to the republican regulations 
the interefts of the Republic. Young ladies of fathion were partial ; 
the Englith. The appellation of ¢itoyex, though required in all offic 
tranfactions, was never ufed ip contpany ; and the word citoyenne wa 
grofs affront. “There was ftili a gfadation of ranks, only the catalog 
did not begin with princes of the blood ; and on Sunday’s the promena 
and theatres were void of well-drefied peopie, becaufe on that day every 
tizan could refort there.” p. 14. 

« Amid the high degree of luxury to which the French nation are ma 
ftrongly inclined than any other nation, and in which they ftill excel thea 
(however fmall the means they poffefs of indulging it), and the want; 
all fixed moral principles, the government mufi vibrate between the e& 
travagance and venality of the principal men in the ftate, and terrorifn, 
Where both would end if France were left to herfelf can fearcely by 
conjectured, There is a conteft of opinions in that country, which j 
carried on, not by means of principles, but by force, as ina battle; af 
the contending armies refemble foldiers headed by their generals: them 
fult cannot with any probability be forefeen. In that country, accident 
may do every thing; and it depends on an infcrutable fatality, where th 
rolling rocks will ftop. ‘The tecret propenfity of the human heart, whe 
we are unhappy ourfelves not to wifh others happy, is, perhaps, the caufed 
the eagernefs with which the French feek to revolutionize other cour 
tries. How often have I not been atked, when we fhould begin to drir 
out our princes? But I always replied, ‘ as foon as Robefpierre thall& 
forgotten.’ Several moral men endeavoured, by means of theophilanthropy, 
which fprung up juft at this time, to reftore France to morality ard rel 
gion. a Reveillére, the befi and the weakeft of the directors, principally 
contributed to its repute; but the effects of it were not yet apparent. 4 
long as it was new, beautiful hymns were fung; and as long as the om 
tors faid pretty things, their temples were crowded. ‘They even began t 
be defirous of making profelytes, of which I could name an inftance. | 
this refpeét all religions are alike ; nor is it poffible to foretel what theo 
philanthropy may one day become. But, according to the general levit 
of the French, it was at firit {poken of as charming, then ridiculous; 
and at length a bore, til] thus it was foon exploded. La Reveillere’s fall 
we may hope will bury this religion in oblivion. * p. 16, 18. 

“© We had hitherto travelled through countries which had a_ very bi 
name, owing to the great number of robberies committed there, particr 
larly the Sand-itone Mountain, beyond Brives, the caftle of Noailles, an 
the defert mountains of Uzerches. Robberies were at that time the orde 
of the day; the principal objects of plander being the paper and money d 
the government, though purics and watches were not neglected. 
manuer of robbing was Englith, travellers being feldom intentionally mo" 
dered. The caufe of this may eafily_be affigned : a number of young m4 
had returned from the armies, many of whom were the fons of pe 
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* Our author's with has been fulfilled. Rev. 
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ethe common people, and who were now deftitute of all means of 
fubftitence. ‘Lhefe young men, having been forced into the army againit’ 
their will, were full of hatred tu the government, of whom they endeavours 
eitobe revenged. Such men. like the better clafs of Englith highway- 
men, feldom murder; and, befides, in all French accounts of robberies, we 
maft expe fome exaggeration. According to all we could learn, how- 
ever, there was lefs danger in thefe parts, even in the worft of times, than 
gfually prevails in many parts of Germany, in which no one now thinks of 
pbbery andmurder. The {peeches in the Council of Five Hundred itfelf con- 
fributed to thefe exaggerations, moft of the members being. at leaft at that 
time, very bad orators, and in the fpeeches which they read continually, catch- 
ing at florid defcriptions, and elevated fragments of eloquence. ‘I hus Villiers 
fpoke of ajourney through France as of a military enterprize. In general, they 
fought the models of their fpeeches in the Britifh Parliament, as they had 
borrowed the plan of furnifhing their houfes from that ifland. With thefe 
exaggerations concurred a timidity of a peculiar kind, in which this na- 
tion exceeds all others, and the caufe of which is, that they fear more from 
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vhich sm Various misfortunes than the Germans, Very refined nations are only truly 
le ; anf brave during fome exaltation of the public mind, and then they are extra- 
the mie Ordinarily courageous. ‘To them it is a fublime elevation to defpifa life, 





accidegal While to thofe who are habitually brave it is a trifle. The roads in this 
ere te country are extremely fine, although in general throughout France they 
t, whale cannot be called bad; nor are they anywhere inferior to thofe of England, 
caufeda Which in fome parts, perhaps, excellthem. In the weft of England are’ 
+ coun Very bad poft-roads.* In France, the ftate of the poft itfelf, {that is of tra- 
to ding Yelling, isextremely good; in no refpeét worfe, but rather better, than in 
hall kim England, if we except the excellent eftablifhment of mail-coaches, to which 
there isnothing fimilar in France. There, indeed, the poft does not travel 
on horfeback, but the courier has a {mall light chaife, in which a ftranger 
may alfo travel. At this time the couriers were very frequently attacked by 
robbers. But a German, who loves his native foil, cannot {peak of the 
conveniences for travelling in other countries, as compared with his own, 
without concern: for he may eafily imagine himfelf in the fituation of a 
foreigner, who muft take bis countrymen tor barbarians, when he fees how 
wretched the roads are in many parts, and the poft often creeping along in 
open carriages, inthe raw climate of Germany; and even thefe open, jolt- 
ing, heavy vehicles, paid for as extra-poft. ‘lo this may be added, the nu- 
Merous impofitions of the poftillions, and the rudene(s of the fervants of 
the poft, in which quality my countrymen exceed all other nations, even 
the Englith. In Germany, thofe who travel extra-poft may expeé& fome- 
fimes to wait half the day on their horfes; in England alfo, they may 
fometimes, though rarely, be detained; but in France an excellent rule 
prevails of not taking out the horfes till thofe that are to replace them be 
brought ent.” p. 41-43. 


“ Montauban having been conftantly in a fate of fiege, we were obliged 
to 








| omen — 





* We cannot agree with our author in this refpeét. The roads in the 
eft of England are always commended and admired. His countryman 
M. Riechard, in bis “ Guide des Voyageurs,” Tom. 2, has given a very dif- 
Dt defcription of them. | 
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to have our paffports examined. and counterfigned by the comman 
who lived in a {mall mean houfe in a fuburb, on the other fide of the Tan, 
was a good-natured friendly man, and expedited us without ceremony 
delay. The fimplicity of his houfe, and mode of life, had a republica 
air which I was furprifed to find here for the firft time; but in his apap. 
ment hung a beautiful engraving of the maffacre of the National Guard ff 
Montauban ; a fpecies of duplicity which might make the townfinen hig 
enemies. The revolution did nothing more than give the reins to all the 
paffions of mankind. Montauban, has.from the oldett times, fuffered m 
difturbances on account of religion. The town was originally wholly 
teftant, and defended itfelf with extraordinary bravery againft Louis XI], 
who befieged it, but was at length obliged to abandon the attempt. It af. 
terwards {ubmitted with the reit of the Proteftant fowns; but, on accoug} 
of the number of Proteftants, it fuffered very much at the time of the dra 
ooning-fyftem. The fituation of Proteftants in the fouth of France, wher 
the number was very great, is well known to have continued ever fince that 
period very oppreilive ; and the greateft favour the government could be 
flow on them was gracioufly to forget them;.in confequence of which, 
however, the inhabitants remained expofed to the oppretlions of their Ce 
tholic neighbours. Under Louis XV}. a great many alleviations wer 
granted them ; but very {trict Jaws are requifite to reprefs the {pirit of relis 
gious party. fo asto prevent it from opprefling perfons of a different opi- 
nion ; and thefe laws did not exift. ‘thus a deep inveterate hatred was 
only ftifled by a brifk trade, independent of party fpirit. The revolution 
gave the Proteftants full liberty to exercife their revenge ; and the patriots, 
as they were then called, fhowed themfelves by ridiculing the Catholic re. 
ligion and its ceremonies. This mockery foon encreafed into cruelty; 
which, alas! to the thame of its defenders, found proteétion amid the prin- 
ciples of theoretic liberty. A long feries of oppreffion renders mankind 
depraved ; and fuch was the flate of a confiderable number of the Pro- 
teftants. To thefe opprefiions are generally attributed the cruelties that 
difgraced the beginning of the French revolution ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, that of the Englith in the preceding century afforded, during feveral 
years, no inflance of the kind. In this point of view, the hiftory of the re 
volution in the fouth of France, in Languedoc, Quercy, and Gafcony, 
thould be confidered, the conteft between the two religions being the prin 
cipal fource of all the difturbances ; for though it be not a pure religious 
intereft, the people boldly refer to this caufe, aGtions that would otherwife 
k their moral feelings. ‘The Proteftant patriots firft exercifed theit 
vengeance, which broke out with full liberty under the reign of terror; 
and it was to be expected that the oppofite party would feize every opp 
tunity of taking a fignal revenge ; an opportunity for which was offered by 
the maffacre ot the National Guard, and afterwards by the Societies of Jefus 
and the Sun, both which were here eftablifhed. The miffion of Freron 
repretied the malecontents ; but fearcely had Rewbel and his party in the 
Dire@ory fallen, ere the difturbances in ‘Touloufe and Gafcony were re 


Newed. The Proteftant party went over but too eafily to another, which 


has brought many calamities on France; a party of fanatics in irreligiom 

and dogmatical infidelity. Many, who are difpleafed that others thould 

know more than themfelves, would dignify this party with the name of phir 

lofophers, to render true philofophy odious. But, while they thus let loofe 

their rage againft philofophy, they Msoukl remember that they are “4 a 
a 
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abfurd with thofe French fanatics, who imagine all religions bad, becaufe 
fome have given occafion to abufes. A peculiar circumttance * procured us 
the confidence of the malecoutents and Catholics in this country. A lady, 
formerly anun, who hadno patsport, and, as foun after appeared, no mo- 
ney, thought herfelf happy to efcape obfervation by travelling as one of our 

. We were continually warned againft the exragés, the Republicans, 
and the Proteftants, words which had here precifely. the fame fenfe, and 
the one was ufed to explain the other, Thus we were very often told, 
# they are enragés, for they are Proteftants.” Throughout our journey, only 
twice was our fervant detained on account of a pailport, the latter of 
which occafions took place in Gafcony, where he enquired for the church, 
to fetch the nun, who had told us, “* quelle vouloit payer une vifite au 
bon Dieu.”” And wherefore did we obtain the confidence of this nun ? 


-Becaufe, by mere chance, we ordered on the evening cf a faft day a fupper 


confiftent with the rules of the church. By the conteft of thefe two 
parties may be explained another circumftance, which, at firft fight, ap- 
eats very fingular, namely, why thofe towns, where the greateft dif 
turbances have taken place, often fuffered the leaft. For there a confi- 
derable party, who had efpoufed the revolution with vehemence and aéti- 
vity, were continually kept in a {tate of ferment by the immediate threats 
of their neighbours ; whereas, in all places where this oppofition was 
wanting, general dejection, difcontent, and melancholy prevailed.” p., 
49, 53. 

“ We did not quit without’ fome regret the territories of a Republic ; 
which, at this time, owing to the peace of Campo Formio, had rifen into 
confequence, and kept a great part of Europe in awe. Nor is there any 
truth in the affertion, that it was then cither dangerous or unpleafant to 
travel there. The roads were good, except in the neighbourhood of Bay- 
onne, where the war had deftroyed them. The inns too were good, and 
very reafonable ; and we travelled amid a race of polite and complaifant 
men. I have often performed botanical excurfions entirely alone to a 
confiderable diftance, and ina country where I was a total ftranger: but, 
on the other hand, it is equally far from true that the inhabitants have 
feen any thing more than the name and the tree of liberty. Every where 
the people were difcontented with the government, which only main- 
tained its power through fear, and the dread of all revolutions which the 
nation muft naturally feel. Except at Paris, it did not appear that the 
inhabitants wifhed for the return of all the emigrants: and this was 
very natural. In fhort, every violent republican {hould be fent to France, 
tocure him of this contagious diforder; for there they (he) would foon 
confefs, that a mild monarchy renders a country far happier than a Re- 
public.” p, 71. 


Having difcanted largely on many topics which relate to the mo- 
tal ftate of France, our author proceeds to defcribe the condition 


and manners of the inhabitants of thofe parts of Syain through’ 


which he journeyed. ‘The following extract will afford our readers 
atolerable idea of the capital and its neizhbourhood,. 


," Madrid appears a very dead place, except at the time of the promenade 
the Prado, or in the morning, at fome part where a celebrated mals is 
be read, A great gity, fituated on a brock in an ungrateful gor 
where 
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where manufactures only flourifh by means of extraordinary exertion ang 
encouragement, and where the court refides but a few weeks in the year, 
is great but by force, and that force is every where perceived. At Ma 
drid there is a great fcarcity of amufements, which are therefore fupplied 
devotion, and its fifter-paffion love. In Spain, the ftage is very poor; 
and at both the theatres at Madrid, in general, bad pieces are performed 
by miferable players. One, however, of the adtrefles, who was not a bad 
performer, at this time fhone in heroic parts. In this refpect the Spani- 
ards are even inferior to the Portyguete, and have nothing to compare 
with the excellent opera ‘at Lifbor. Spaniards feldom invite company to 
dinner, and more rarely, if ever, to fupper. They confine themfelves to 
tertullas, where tea is given, and that great quantity of {weetmeats devour 
ed, at which Bourgoing expreffed fo much furprife. But that writer is 
miftaken in applauding the temperance of the lower orders, and ailerting, 
that no man but a foreigner is ever feen drunk at Madrid. I have feen 
many Spaniards drunk; and the Walloon foldiers may in fome meafure 
be excufed for this vice; when, inftead of the four wine of Germany 
and Italy, they can purchafe the fiery La Mancha for a trifle.” p. 99. 


From the following paflage, we learn that the fcience of minera 
logy, is likely to derive confiderable acceflions from the induftry ofa 
earned German, now refident in Spain, and that the interefting na 
tural hiftory of M. Buffon, has been ably tranflated into the Spanifh 
Janguage by an eminent writer of that nation. 


“ With regard to mineralogy, the Saxon ambaflador, Baron Forell, is 
extremely ufeful, both to Spain and to fcience. He is a man of great mis 
meralogical knowledge, poileifes an excellent colleétion of Spanifh minerals, 
and is {till endeavouring further to explore the great mineralogical trea 
fures of that country. He has prevailed on a very clever German, Mr. 
Herrgen, formerly belonging to the Auftrian embatly, to tranflate into 
Spanith, Wiedemann’s mineralogical pocket-book, which that gentleman 
has perf rmed in a manner that does him honour. His conneétion with 
Don Clavijo, the fuperintendant of the royal mufeum of natural hiftory, 
fill further affifts his exertions to advance this branch of {cience. Don 
Clavijo is an amiable old man, though perhaps too far advanced in years 
to make himfelf acquainted with new fyftems of natural hiftory, efpecially 
of mineralogy. He is known to the Germans by having accidentally of 


fered materials for Githe’s tragedy of the fame name. But, though Don, 


Clavijo knows that he has appeared on the German ftage, he does not une 
derfland the language of that country, where he is lets known for the fer 
vices he has rendered to Spanith literature. His tranflation of Buffon’s 
natural hittory is a mafter-piece of the kind; for no other tranilation has 
fo nearly attained the ftrength of the original. No language, however, 
is fo well adapted as the Spanith, to exprets the pomp and energy of that 
work. Don Clavijo is perfect matter of the Spanith language, though 4 
mative of the Canary Iflands; and fhews in every thing that furrounds 
him, a fine and delicate taite. Hence he was extremely well qualified to 
fupprefs that tendency to bombatt, to which this beautiful language natt- 
rally Jeads. His notes alfo on this work are valuable, and thew the accurite 

fervation and literary knowledge of the author.” p. 102. . i" 
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No one will read the following paflage, without deploring the fallen 


year, fate of literature in a country, whofe language is admirably adapted 
Ma to diffufe the nobleft fentiments with grandeur and precifion. 

- 
Ye « The government pay great attention to the arts and {ciences, in a 
aaa manner which does them great honour. But this virtue is accompanied 
bad with the error of paying but little attention to men themfelves, who are the 
patie foul of every eftablithment and regulation. Hence the choice of perfong 


es for fuch offices is generally itl made, from cautfes that may eafily be guefs- 
ms ts ed. Ina country where learned men are fo rare as in Spain, where few 
y of them write books, perhaps ftill fewer read them, no literary reputation 


ie can be acquired, and therefore the only means by which places can be obs 
ert tained, are good connections. Men of great learning are but little known, 
ting, as may eafily be imagined; and! had fome difficulty to convince a man 
fie of good underftanding, that my refpect for Cavanilles was real, and not 
afaie mere politene{s: for, in general, Spaniards pay attention only to external 

fhew, and not to effentials, as may be perceived in every public work, as 


many 


their roads and canals.” p. 108. 

“ In the inns, near Madrid, the traveller {till finds nothing but a room 
nefae with wretched furniture, few beds, and ftill fewer as he proceeds. Thefe 
ofa beds are, however, extremely good. Bread and wine he mutt purchate ; 
- nae # befides thefe, nothing but rice and mutton can be procured. = ‘T he travel- 
anifh ler, therefore, fhould provide himfelf with hams, which he may purchale 

in the towns, or with rabbits, which are offered him in great abundancé oh 
the road, though more plentifully in Eftremadura than here. The come 
ll, 8H mon wine is often excellent, even in the villages. No country pofleiies 
tm @ wines fo ftrong, and yet fo fweet ; of which, however, extremely little is ex- 
erals, ported, or even known in foreign countries. ‘The inhabitants of New 
trea HP Caftile are inactive, and for that very reafon curious and inquifitive, by 
Mt. & which they recommend themfelves to firangers who know little of Spanith. 
int0 Men who fought for plants and infeéts, which they defcribed and drew, 
cma were, in this country, fomewhat fingular and remarkable; and we were 
with fon farrounded by a crowd of people, who examined us, officioufly of- 
ftory, HE fered us a great quantity of Mowers, of which they told us the names and 
Don powers, agreeing with the greateft botanifts in one refpect, namely, that 
yeas @ they differed and difputed relative to both. Ona botanical excurfion near 
ee Oropefa, a peafant accofted me, and atked many quettions relative of (to) 
ly of my country. 1| praifed itas far fuperior to Spain ; to which he had nothing 
Don. to reply, but a repeated complaint I had often heard in this country, that he 
Cun could find no work ; till at length he bethought himfelf to afk me, whe- 
> fer ther olive trees grew there. 1 anfwered too haftily in the negative; upon 


a Which he burft into a hearty laugh, that any man could loye fuch a coun- 

, tty! With this he continually upbraided me, and afked mein fport, whe- 

rae ther oi] was cheap and good there ; and when a third perfon came in, re- 

aba bewed the converfation, praiting Germany, and ironically adding, # una 

a 4s tierra bonita, toda ifla cubierta de olives, it is a fine country enurely covered 
; ” 

od to with olive trees.” p. 114. 


nate tis impoffible to havea full idea of the peculiar character of a Spa- 
suite BR th view, without a knowledge of the nature and properties of the 
BB Peergreen oak. Our author has accordingly given the tollowing de- 
{eription of it. 
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“ This tree feldom grows high, generally about the fize of a modetate 
pear-tree ; the ftem is thick, and covered with a thin fifated bark, witha 
head formed by fhort branches, crowded together. ‘The leaves are not de 
ciduous, and are of the fize of the pear-tree, being of a dark green above, 
whitifh below, and curled upwerds. The trees generally ftand at a dif 
tance from each other, fo that their tops do not touch, and they ar 
wholly deftitute of the fine effect of long waving interwoven branches, 
The fhort thick ftems often afford an appearance of great age, the curled 
leaves have a very thirfty appearance, and the wind often expofes their 
lower fides, which look drie® up. Here a gentle breeze can fcarcely by 
perceived, whereas in our woods (Germany) it creates a general rufiling, 
The foil is parched and bare, and there is fcarcely enough fhade to render 
even a German fummer tolerable, much lefs that of Spain. Here too reign 
filence and folitude, which accord well with fome ftates of the mind; 
but the darknefs of our woods, and the murmur of thick interwove 
branches, lead it into that melancholy, which muft here fpring from the 
fpeftator. Nothing conceals the gay Spanith itky, which, however, 
in folitary deferted fpots, affords fome fatisfaction and repofe.” p. 118, 


We do not enter upon the immediate fubje& of the prefent work 
until the r2th Chapter ; we then find our author defcribing his at 
rival at Elvas, the firft city on the Portuguefe territory. As one ge- 
neral defcription of the government and police of a fingle city will 
fuffice for the reft, and as the fubject is new to the generality of ou 
readers we have felected our author’s account of the adminittration 
of Elvas, from which they will be enabled to form a judgment of the 
political arrangements of Portugal. 
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“« Elvas is governed by a corregedor, a provedor, and a juiz de for, 
being the chief town of a corrigemento, 1! will here endeavour to explain 
thefe terms, as the fubje& is not properly explained in books of geography, 
or even in ftatiftical works. Originally every town and village in Portugd 
had its particular judge, who pronounced fentence in the firft inftance, 
and was chofen by the inhabitants. Thefe judges are ftill found in fom 
villages and market towns in remote parts, as, for inftance, near Cape &. 
Vincent's, &c. and are nearly the fame as the German dorfschulzen, « 
bailiffs. They are called juizes daterra, or Country juftices. But by {mal 
degrees, as the power of the crown increafed, and thefe officers perhap 
giving occafions to fome difturbances, judges were appointed by the crows, 
at firftin the great towns, and then in the fmall, and even in great wi 
Jages. Thefe judges were required to have ftudied at fome Portuguelt 
Univerfity, and were called juimes de fora. All civil caufes are in th 
firft inftance brought before them, and in fmall places they alfo have cox 
nizance of criminal proceffes ; for which, in the larger towns, a juiz 4 
erime is fevarately appointed. Portugal is divided both into provinces ai 
diftricts, which lati are commonly called comarcas, or corregimentos ; in wt 
chief town of which is a corregedor, before whom civil and crimini 
procefivs are brought in the fecond infiance. He has alfo the fuperintet 
dance of the juixes de fora, whom they can fufpend from their office. I 
the corregimento depends originally from the crown, it is called com 
eao; but if from donatarios, it is called ouvidoria, Thus Bragaaza is 
‘an ouyidoria, the Dukes of Braganza being the orginal donatarios; 
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as moft of ouvidorias depend on royal houfes, the diftin€tion between thofe 
two kinds of corregimentos is only attended to in official papers, nor is the 
word ouvidor ever ufed in common language, but corregedor, and in of- 
ficial papers corregedor ouvidor. The feat of the provedor is alfo in the 
chief town of the comarca ; but he is totally independent of the correge- 
dor, and has not only the fuperintendance of the execution of wills, guar- 
dianthips, &c. but of the royal revenues in the diftri@. Under him alfo 
in the great towns as to what regards the former, is a jarz dos orfaos, or 
judge for orphans, from whom appeals lie to the prowvedor, Thefe are the 
mott important judicial officers in the capitals of provinces, under whom 
are a variety of inferior officers, fuch as a/caldes, vereadores, meirinbos, and f= 
crivaes.” p. 134, 130, 


After all that has been faid of Portugal, the following reprefentation 
of the military difcipline will appear furprifing. 


“ The troops at Elvas, efpecially the officers, had a truly military ap- 

arance ; and a Pruflian officer who fhould fee them on guard would al- 
moft have taken them for colleagues in fervice, whereas the Spanish troops 
at Badajoz, he would have probably difowned.” p. 136. 


The defcription of the Crus Laduaniferus, is remarkably correct, 
and it is abfolutely necefiary to be acquainted with the nature of 
this plant, without which, no adequate idea can be formed of the ap- 
pearances of the flate mountains, 


« The flate mountains have always an airid barren appearance ; and 
unufually in the fouthern parts of Portugal, covered with ci/tus ladaniferus. 
It is about four, and fometimes fix feet high, the leaves have nearly the 
form of thofe of the o/eander, are of a fhining dark green, and not deci- 
duous in winter : a very fweet fmelling gum covers the young buds and 
leaves, and diffufes, particularly in the evening, a very pleafant fragrance 
that feems to fill the air. Thefe plants de not form a very clofe buth ; 
but ftand fo clofe together, that it is difficult to force through them, and 
thus cramp the growth of every other plant. Hence it is very rare to find 


any beneath them. ‘The flowers are uncommonly beautiful, but fcarcely 


blow before they fall off. Each of the petals is almoft three inches long 
by two broad, pure white ; and fome way in, on the under fide, have a dark 
purple red {pot, refembling a drop. The whole plant is alfo uncommonly 
beautiful ; but its uniformity, and the lonely deferts it forms render it at 
length extremely irkfome. It ferves for nothing but fuel and charcoal ; 
though, were this country populous and induftrious, the gum perhaps might 
be employed in various ways.” 


The following defcriptionof the Caucafan Goat (capra zegagrus Pall ) 
an animal extremely rare on other European mountains, but in- 
habiting the Serra of Gerey, is well worthy the notice of the natu- 


ralift. 


“ Wolves are here fo numerous as to render this range of mountains 
dangerous ; but the moft remarkable animal is the Caucafan-goat. We 
faw feveral fkins of them ; and at length a three-year old he-goat that had 
been fhot, was brought to Caldas, where the Count of Hoffmannfegg 
bought its fkin, which was ftuffed, and is preferved in bis collection. This 
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animal is larger, ftronger, and more mufcular than the tame goat, particu 
larly in the fhoulders and parts near the heel. The forehead is higher, the 
horns rife ftraighter up and bend backwards, and the tail is not fo long ; the 
hair is fhorter and thicker, being a mixture of grey and brown, and very 
fimilar to that of a ftag. A black crofs runs along the back and over the 
fhoulders. The male, as in tame goats, is furnifhed with a beard, and the 
female has no horns. We carefully took the meafure of this animal, which 
in other refpeéts fully coincides with the defcription of the writer on ca- 
pra xgagrus. It is no where found in Portugal, except on the mountains 
of Gerez, nor have I ever learnt that it is found in Reis. Whether je 
be a degenerate and wild variety of the tame goat, or the wild parent ftock 
of the latter, cannot with certainty be difcovered, but it is evidently dif. 
ferent from it. The laft of thele hypothefes appears to me moft probable, 
It is found not uncommonly from hence to Montalegre, is hunted in 
great numbers by the inhabitants, and its flefh is fo much efteemed, that 
the hunter who willingly fold us the fkin would not part with the car- 
cafe. The fkins are here frequently uled 2s covers for mules, and the horns 
are put up as ornaments in houles.”’ p. 349. 


Nothing can be more interefting than the defcription of the olive 
érees, which abouud in the country round Coimbra, 


‘© The olive-trec, indeed, is very common all over Portugal, from the 
northern frontier mountains of the Serra de Gerez to Algarvia, but moft 
abounds in thefe midland parts, where the traveller may fometimes purfue 
his way during whole days without feeing any other tree. ‘There are feve- 
ral varieties of it; but in general the Portuguele oil is better than that of 
Spain, though the olives are {maller. The olive-tree is planted by fets 
(tanchoes ) or it is grafted on the wild olive (azambryeiro J, which is by no 
means fcarce in many parts of Portugal. The latter method affords a more 
durable ftem. The fets are cut off from old trees in autumn, from which 
time they are kept in moift earth, and are fet from the beginning of Janu- 
ary to the end of Apmil, according to the fituation of the foil. In the firft 
years they are hoed, to deftroy weeds, and the land is fewed with corn; 
but this method of cultivatton is not common except in Algarvia. W hile 
the trees are young, the fuperfluous branches are cut off; but the olive-tree 
bears very late, not till its fifteenth year. Henceit appears how injurious 
war is to this branch of agriculture, and how horrid the revenge recorded 
in facred hiftory of cutting down the enemy’s olive-trees, The olives are 
ripe in December and January, at which time men climb the trees and beat 
them with long poles, while the olives ave received in extended cloths, ot 
gathered up from the ground. It would certainly be better were the olives 
plucked by the hand as in the jouth of France. Some prefs them immedi- 
ately on their being brought home in bafkets ; others fhoot them down in 
heaps, throwing falt between them, and tuffering them to ferment in order 
to produce more oil, of which, however, the quality is inferior, The 
preiles are worked by oxen, but the want of cleanline{s, both in thefe ma- 
chines and throughout the whole procels, contributes much to render the 
quality of the oil worle than it might be. In this country, where oil is 
uled inflead of butter and fat with all kinds of food, it is burnt in large quane 
tities in lamps, and foap prepared from, it; befides other ules, that article . 
is an objett of great coniumption, and is carried from Coimbra into the 
ether piovantes. The Portugugs pickle only the ripe brown olive; -but 
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af good tables the large Spanifh unripe olives alone are feen, as they are 
every where preferred. The wood of the olive-tree might be very ufeful, 
being yellow, clofe grained, and beautiful, but is only employed as fuel, the 
woods from Brazil having fuperleded all other kinds of timber. The 
olive-tree is fubje&t to two difeafes, the one called @ gafa, arifes in dam 
fituations, fhrivelling up both leaves and fruit; the other, called ferragem 
(or ruft), is very prevalent in the midland and fouthern part of Portugal. 
In this dilforder the leaves fhrivel, are covered beneath with a black clam- 
my fubftance, and a great number of inleéts belonging to the family of 
coceus, but not yet eftablifhed as a feparate fpecies. Hence the tree fickens, 
and bears fmaller fruit and in lefs quantity. Complaints are every where 
made of this diforder, which employs the attention of the learned and of 
economifts as much as the dry rot or the caterpillars, called nonnenraupe, 
occupy the German naturalifts and forefters. The academy of Lifbon once 
offered a premium for the beft tragedy ; but, when the fealed paper was 
opened, which accompanicd the fuccelsful piece, a petition was found, in- 
ftead of the name of the writer, requefting that the premium might be 
given to the author of the bett treatiie on the means of preventing the ruft 
in olive-trees; a juft and delicate reproof to the Academy. Hitherto no 
other remedy has been difcovered than cutting off the infe€ted branches, 
which is too levere a mode of cure; for probably this infeét, like all fuch 
animals, has its period, and would at length ceale of itfelf. In the econo- 
mical treatifes of the Academy, vol. i. p. 8, Vandelli has given his opinion, 
that the infeét is a coccus, and advifes, befides cutung off the branch, to 
{prinkle the tree with falt-water. In vol. iu. p. 154, another method is 
propofed on this fubjett by Antonio Suafes Barbola, who firft gives the 
atural hiftory of the infett, with a delcription not ftriétly according to 
the rules. of {cience, and then proceeds to flow that the black clammy fub- 
ftance does not arile from the infeét ; but from an overflow of fap (chymo- 
manta). The author is indeed no bad oblerver, but the inferences he draws 
from his obfervations cannot be approved. | have oftén obferved this fpe- 
cies of ruft, to which the name is: indeed but ill adapted, and have feen it 
not only in olive-trees, but in the cifti, particularly the ciffus halimifohus, 
and other fhrubs, and mult agree with this author, that the black fubflance 
does not immediately arife from the infefts ; to me it feems much rather to 
bea vegetable. It docs not, however, thence follow, that the ink&s are 
not the remote caule of it, as their {ting may caule the fap to flow out, and 
the difeafe of the tree may give rife to thele cryptogamic paratytes, dilealed 
trees being more apt to produce molles and fungi, than the) healtly.” 
p- 308. | 

The following account of the culture and preparation of figs, which 
form a confiderable article of traffic between Portugal! and this coun- 
try, will be highly acceptable to our readers. 


“ The moft important produce exported from hence (Faro) confifts of 
figs, which the country people bring to town to the warehoules of the 
merchants who deal in that article. They are there thrown down in a 
heap in a building prepared for that purpofe, where a fyrup flows from 
them, which is ufed with advantage for making brandy. ‘hey are then 
{pread to dry in the fun, in an open fituation, where they are left a few 
days, in proportion to the heat o the weather; after which they are preft. 
ed into {mall baikets made of the leaves of the fan paloue, each containing 
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28ib, and fent off. The greater part of thofe grown here are of the white 
kind, but the red are better, among which the figo, do Enchafio and do Biffo 
gre very excellent. Greece and Algarvia are, I believe, the only coun. 
tries where caprification is prattifed; for here are fome varieties of hgs, 


and thofe very excellent, that fall to the ground untmatured, unlefs punc. 


tured by the gnats. To further this, another otherwife wholly ufelets va. 
riety of fig-trce is grown, wherein thele infeéts which are larve of an ich. 
neumon, abound. ‘Thefe trees are called figos de toca, from tocar, to touch, 
From this tree branches are broken and hung upon that intended to be im. 
pregoeiee- Here the larve comes forth, perforate the fruit, and the per- 
eét animals place themfelves on the figs of the tree on which thefe branch- 
es are hung, punéture them, and thereby advance their maturity. This 
method of ripening figs, which is certainly excellent, was known to the 
ancients, who called it caprificatio. It is alfo cuftomary in the Archipe- 
lago, and is defcribed by a eeciiees in his Travels. I have never feen the 
penis animal, but have fought for the larva in the figos de toca, which 

found to be female figs, and that from them no pollen is conveyed by 
the infeét to the other figs, as Linnzus imagined. I am fully convinced 
that the punéture of the inieé only terves to give vent to the fap and ft. 
mulate its effufion, thereby ng only preventing the falling of the fruit, 
but rendering it {wecter and better flavoured. It is well known that many 
fruits, when pun@tured by inieéts, ripen fooner, and thus not unfrequently 
acquire a {weet tafle. ‘The fig-tree requires very littie other culture, it is 
propagated by layers, the trees produced from {feeds bearing uneatable fruit, 
and requiring to be grafted. ‘This tree is contented with a dry bad foil ; 
I have oficn feen wild fig-trees growing on naked rocks, or on walls where 
was no earth. It often attains the fize of a pear-tree, and its vertex 
fpreads fo much that it almoft feems to reft upon the earth, A {pecies of 
coccus produces on this tree, as on the olive, a kind of ruft, which does 
great michicf. Algarvia is the only province of Portugal from which 
dried figs are exported.” p. 447. 

We tha!! conclude our extract, which, from the importance of the 
prefent work, might have been confiderably extended, notwithftand- 


ing the limits of a review, with a very extraordinary circumftance in 
natural hiftory. 


*¢ A merchant, named I.empriere, an Englifhman who refides at Faro, is 
pofiefied of a great, natural curiofty, a young mule, being a mongrel be- 
twgen a mule and am afs. On the mountains of Monchique, a mule fud- 
denly became pregnant, without any one knowing the fire, and produced a 
young one, which the proprietor, who, was a peafant, carried about while it 
uckled its dam, and fhowed for money. The Governor of Faro, Brigas 
dier Connell, an Irifhman, who himfelf told us the ftory, being then at 
Lagos, purchaled, and afterwards prelented it to his friend Lempriere.” 
p. 450. 


From the paflages which we have cited out of this publication, our 
readers muft perceive that it is not only a work. fraught with much 
inftru€tion to the fcientific, but abounding with a great variety of en- 
tertaining and general knowledge for every defcription of perfons, 
Jn the defcriptions of the different articles Which fal! more iamedi- 
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ately within-the province of natural hiftory, the Profeffor has been 
fcrupuloufly exact, and he has avoided that difagreeable prolixity, 
which two often diftinguifhes the writers of this clafs. lt was our 
with to have prefen:ed our readers with feveral additional extracts 
from the 31it Chapter, on the Culture of the Vine. But, ona care- 
ful perufal of its contents, we difcovered the impoffibility of doing 
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suftice either to the author or to the fubject, by curtailing any part of 
) J g any p 


that interefting defcription. He is throughout remarkable for preci- 
fion and conciienefs ; confequently the circumfcribed bounds of our 
duty left us no power of choice ; we mutt, thersfore, refer our readers 
to the book itfclf, for the elucidation of many important articles which 
immediately intereft the commerce of Great Britain, and the profpe- 
rity of Portugal. At the end of the Travels is fubjoined an excellent, 
“6 {)iffertation on the Literature of Portugal, and the Spanifh and Por- 
tugueze Languages.” Melancholy as the condition of the fciences 
may be in the former kingdom, we were not < little pleafed to find 
that it is not fo miferable as the generality of writers have reprefented, 
or the generality of readers have believed. Much, doubtlefs, rémdins 
to be done: but every thing mutt depend on a wife and liberal admi- 
niftration, to remove the difcouragements which the purfuits of lites 
rature experience in that country. Until that happy zxra fhall have 


arrived, we fhall look in vain for the genius that awakened the mufe 


of a Camoens and a Macedo, or cherifhed the refearchos of a Balbofa. 
We muft expect oniy wretched imitations of fuch wretched produc- 
tions as Ferabras, the Duke of Durgundy, Rinaldo, and the reft of the 
long catalogue of fanatics and knights-errant. 

We cannot fubicribe to all the remarks of our author, in his com- 
parative view of the Spanifh and Portugueze languages, and we total- 
ly differ from him in the preference which he has given to the latter 
over the former. Notwithftanding the fonorous terminations of the 
Spanifh, it poflefles an uncommon degree of harmony, and a greater 
variety of tones than the IJtalian; and wher well fpoken, is diitin- 
guifhed by its elegant and infinuating fuavity. The Profeflor ob- 
ferves, that the Portugueze pronunciation requires lefs exertion, is 
far removed from all affectation, and refembles « fibillating whifper ; 
and thence he infers, that tor eafe in converfation, the Portugueze is 
preferable to the Spanifh. But this is 0 the fact; a well-bred Spa- 
niard enunciates without any degree of exertion r affectation. Even 
the gutturals, againft which the Profeffor (a German too!) fo much 
excepts, are rarely found in the terminations of words; and when 
this occurs, they are alwaysarticulated by thofe who thoroughly un- 
derftand the art of pronouncing Spanith, in a tone of foftnefs, that 
confers a fingular degree of ornamental variety and richnefs on that 
language. We apprehend that the Profeflor has been deceived by the 
Patcis diale@t, and the provincial intonations of the Spanifh, and we 
ae confirmed in this op'nion by feveral errogs which he has committed 
in his criticifm, particularly in p. 449, where he has palpably mif- 
taken the juft pronunciation of ch and the z. As to the ‘ fibillating 
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whifper,” which he fo much admires, it is often ridiculoufly difgufting 
in the Portugueze ; but if he would by this term convey to our minds 
an idea of a foft, liquid intonation of words, or rather of a fweet flow of 
one word into another, we need go no further to correct his miftake 
than by a reference to the beautiful Canzonets in Cervantes of Alti- 
fidora, or any of the charming paftoral epifodes of that writer, which, 
cannot be read without determining the queftion of the fuperior beau. 
ty and harmony of the Spanith language, To this may be added, the 
remarkable ambiguity of the Portugueze in the ufe of the definite and 
indefinite articles, whereas the former is juftly celebrated for that 
purity and clearnefs, which denote it to be the language of a people 
once renowned for genius and for freedom. 

This is the principal objection we have to prefer againft this excel- 
Jent work ; in every other refpect it merits our warmeft commenda- 
tion, Among other circumftances, which forcibly recommend it 
to the public attention, we cannot forbear to notice, that it has cor- 
rected a great number of errors which are to be found in Lopez’s Map 
of Portugal, and Lima’s Geography; it fills up all the blanks that 
were left by former travellers, fuch as Murphy, Twits, &c. and it 
conveys information which will not be found in any ftatiftical work 
on that country. 

We cannot difmifs the prefent article, without difcharging a very 
unpleafant duty in refpect to the tranflation of this work. We are well 
aware of the great and laborious tafk of transferring into a foreign 
tongue, the turns of {tyle, and idioms of a language, {o complex as the 
German, But we have aright to expect in the tranflation of a work, 
which we regard as highly meritorious, calculated to increafe our ttore 
of knowledge, and to be relerved from frequent perufal, more than 
ordinary pains and attention to the rules of grammar and ¢orrectnefs of 
ftyle. Thefe rules, according to the excellent obfervations of D’Alem- 
bert,* are as eflential to tranflation as to the original works, *¢ One of 
the greateft difficulties,” fays that author, ** attendant on the art of 
tranjlating, is toknow when to facrifice correctnefs to eafe, a rigorous 
exactitude to the mechanifm of ftyle. Reafon is a fevere judge which 
we ought to fear ; the ear is acapricious one, which we ought to con- 
ciliate. Wewuft not, therefore, impofe upon ourfelves the duty of 

iving a litera] tranflation of fentences, even where the genius of two 
rh ate do not appear oppofite, left the tranflation become dry, infi- 
pid, and inharmonious.” We are forry to perceive a total neglect 
of this important rule throuchout Mr. Hinkley’s tranflation : even 
the firft chapter exhibits repeatea inftances of inaccuracy in grammat, 
and clei in ftyle, which rencer its perufal extremely dull, 
and even difficult ; and thefe errors are the more unpardonable, be- 
caufe the tranflator has prefixed errata to his tranflation. In the firk 
page the town of Dover is tranflated into ** a city ;” in the fecond, 
the want of the relative ‘* eho” in the following paflage, renders the 
fenfe doubtful. ‘* At length appeared a member of the Municipality, 
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attended by a fecretary, ordered us, together with a foldier in a rag- 
d uniform, &c.” In the fame fentence are two other egregious 
kes : “© At the gate of which we were taken into a houfe, and made 
to fign our names ; then to another, where we were fearched, &e.”” 
At is ued inttead of dy or befide, tor they could not be taken into a 
houfe, while they were at the gate, “The words then to another are to- 
tally ambiguous ; we know not whether they mean, to another mem- 
ber of the Municipality, another houfe, or another gate. In the fame 
age, we have an inftance of that centurable literal tranflation, which 
"Alembert has fo jufily expofed, and which renders the fenle per- 
feétly ridiculous. ‘Lhus, “ The landlord, who kad come as far as 
the beach to feek for gucfis, was obiged to anfwer for us, alter which 
we were very politely permitted to go wherever we pleated!” 
Thefe gentlemen muft have been reduced co a truly deplorable con- 
dition, not to be able to anfwer for them{clves, but to be obliged 
(frightened, we fuppofe, at the ragged foldier,) to call in the affiftance 
of an inn-keeper, whom they never faw before, and who mult have 
been a conjuror indeed, it he had anfwered all the queftions that were 
put to foreigners on the moment of their landing. Mr, Hinckley 
fhould have itated, that the landlord became /ecurity, or undertook ta 
be refponjibie, for the travellers, not to be their fpokesman. In the 
very firlt fentence of the {ucceed:ng page, are no lefs than five ungram- 
matical expreffions ; ** though it is cuitomary here to appotnt fo (over) 
every fufpected perfon a guard, who accompanies them (him) every 
where, and with whom they (he) may goabout freely, and make vilits ; 
for which, however, they (he) muft give them (him) daily pay. In 
the fame page we are told of ** the in{pector of the cuftoms,” inftead of 
the collefior 5 and thatthe °* sz/itary commander in every tea-port is fur- 
nifbed with pafsports, ready figned by the Duke of Portland, which 
he delivers to foreigners, of whom there 1s no caufe for fufpicion.” The 
military commander has nothing todo with the pafsports ; their regu- 
lation belongs to the civil depart.nent, and is executed by proper pers 
fons in the different alien-offices. The latter part of the fentence is a 
literal and barbarous tranflation froin the German. In page 5, it is 
faid, “the only public walks now remaining are the walls of the 
town and the mole; the dirty condition of both which mult, &c.” 
The promenade of the people of Calais, we believe, is not on walls, 
but on ramparts ; if they were to walk on the walls, they might run 
a chance of breaking their necks. “The words ‘* beth which” ave not 
grammar. In page 12, we are told that “ta very fine road leads 
through the beautiful town of St. Denis, the lofty fpires of whofe 
church, where (in which) the remains of the Kings of France are dew 
polited, is (are) vifible im (from) ail parts of the furrounding country.” 
In this paflage are no lels than free defecis in grammar; befides the 
extraordinary phenomenon, which gMr. Hinckley has difcovered in 
the fcience of optics, by which the lofty fpires of the church of St, 
Denis may be feen in a thoufand different places at onetime. This 
wonderful difcovery has been effected by the improper application of 
the trifling little prepofition in, inftcad of the prepofition from. So 
ridiculous 
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ridiulous may the flighteft inattention render a plain and fimple pro. 
pofition ! 


We fhall not fatigue our readers with any further enumeration of 
the numberlefs crrors, both in grammar and compofition, with which 
almoft every page of the tranilation abounds, We are certainly much 
indebted to the tranflator, ‘or his attempt to put into an Englifh drefs 
a very inftructive publication. We fhall therefore difmifs our obferva. 
tions, with a friendly recomiwaendation to Mr. Hinckley, to apply him- 
felf ferioufly to the ftudy of the rules of Englifh grammar, before he 
undertakes the arduous tafk of tranflatin a foreign author ; and fhould 
Profeffor Link’s Travels reach a iccond edition, which they merit, and 
indeed require, that he will procure jxme careful friend to revile his 
marufcript before it is committed to the prefs, which we can aflure 
him, on the authority of two of the greateft matters of criticifm whom 
we have cited below, will be no derogation from his character or his 
abilities. “The advice applies as well to profe as to poetry. 


. set 
A at OS IED 


Quin@ilio fi quid recitares ; corrige, fodes, 
Hoc, aicbat, et hoc; melius te poil* negares 
Bis, terque expectum fruttra, delere jubebat 

Et male tornatos incudit reddere verfus. 

Si defendere deli€tum, quam vertere, malles, 
Wullum ultra verbum, aut operam infumebat inanem 
Quin fine riva]i teque et tua folus amares, 

Vir bonus et prudens verfus reprehendet inertes ; 
Culpabit duros: incomptis allinet atruam 
Tranfverfu calamo fignum ; ambitiofa recidet, 
Ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 
Arguct ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit. 


Hor. De arte Poetica, v. 438. 


Re ner EE ES 


The above excellent lines are thus paraphrafed by Boileau, 


Un fage ami, toujours rigoreux, inflexible, 
Sur vos fautes jamais ne vous laiffe paifible, 
Hl ne pardonne point les endroits negligés. 
I) renvoie en leur lieu les vers mal arranges, 
jl reprime des mots l'ambitieufe emphate. 
Tei le fens le choque ; et plus loin c’eft la phrafe. 
Votre conftruétion femble un peu s'obfcurcir. 

Ce terme eft equivogque, il le faut eclaircir. 
C'eft ainfi que vous parle un ami veritable. 


L Art Poetique. Chaut. 1. 
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A Differtation on the Oriental Trinities, extracted from fourth and fifth 
Velumes of Indian Antiquities, By the Author. 8vo. Pp. 458. 
White. London. 1800. 
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Tis the fate of many of the beft literary produ@tions, cither to be 

re-publifhed in defultory fcraps, dignified with the name of 
beauties; or to be cut down by a halty, toreign, and oftentimes, 
avaricious hand, to a fmaller fize than the original work, under the 
eommodious title of abridgment, or abftract. “he confequence of 
which is, that the meaning of the author is frequently obfcured, if 
not utterly perverted. 

Were there then no higher credit due to the writer of thefe Dif 
fertations, than having taken the charge upon himfelf of having them 
re-printed in a feparate form, we fhould entirely approve of it, and re- 
commend his example to other diftinguifhed /adeurers, for the in- 
ftruction, or amendment, of their fellow-creatures. But the cafe here 
js very different indeed, and goes far beyond it. It cannot be dif- 

uted that among all the celebrated writers of the prefent day in 
elucidating or defending the holy Scriptures, there is fcarcely one, 
who has more profoundly and patiently inveftigated a fubje&t, above 
all others difficult of comprchenfion, and intricate, but not deficient, 
in proper authorities, than Mr. Maurice. In this refpe& the 
Church of England is fingularly vdedted to him for his ingenious and 
unwearied collateral fupport of teftimonv to her leading and moft dif- 

uted doétrine—the Trainity. The original work, of which thele 
Differtations are a comprehenfive and complete Extra&, has for 
fome time been laid before the public, and therefore, in its prefent 
detached appearance, not fubject again to notice, much lefs to 
the tribunal of criticifm. Our motive for introducing it now, 
as it was the author’s for feparating it from his main work, will be: 
explained below ; but, impelled by the temptation of the moment, we 
cannot refrain from recapitulating the principal contents of this: 
valuable treatife on the folid ground, that the INDIAN ANTiIQUITIES 
muft, from the price of it, have been withholden from many /fudents 
of Divinity, who are greatly, though not alone, interefted in the 
awful myftery it refers to; and who may with to havea general idea 
of the whole before they become poffefled of it. 

In his firft Differtation, Mr. Maurice treats of the doétrine of the 
TRINITY, as revealed to man in Paradife—of the Indians, divided 
into four great tribes and various inferior ca{ts ; but all uniting in the 
adoration of one grand Triap, Brahma, Veefbnu, and Seeva; the 
office of the firft, being ta, create, of the fecond, to preferve, and 
mediate, and the third, to guicken and regenerate; a general view is 
next taken, of what is meant by the fcriptural doctrine of the 
Trinity; the true orign of that contempt and rancour, with which 
the Jews are inflamed againft the Mefliah, is unfolded ; and hence the 
rejection of the dogtrine of the Trinity by the modern Hebrews 
accounted tor: the fceptical argument that the Paraclete is a mere 
ety or principle, is confuted; aud each Hypoftafis being proved 

eparately to poffefs all the fublime funétions that ftamp Divinity on 
the Poffeffor, each is truly God; the remarkable teftimony * PHILO 
'  “Fudaus 3+ 
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Fudeus: the general inference, that the doctrine of the Trinity wa 
certainly, though obfcurely, known to the ancient Jews. 

In his fecond Differtation Mr. Maurice, in an extenfive field of in. 
+ untrodden before he explored it, inveftigates the fource of the 

AGAN-TRrRIaDSs of Deity, and explains the fymbolic reprefen. 
tations of them, on Sculptures, and Medals, diffufed through 
Alia. 

As a fpecimen of our author’s ftyle, and a trait of his modefty and 
good fenfe, we invite the reader to examine and ponder well on his 
concluding paragraph, “* I mutt beg permiflion, fays he, again to ob. 
ferve, that on thefe myfterious points, which human reafon cannot 
fathom, it is in vain that we make that reafon the umpire. That 
finite man, however, can form no adequate conception of this great 
truth, by no means implies impoifibility, or contradiction in the 
thing itfelf. - Vhs circumftance arifes from the limited nature of the 
human faculties. Neither the Trinity, nor the Incarnation, can be 

roved ; nor were intended to be proved, by philofophical argument, 
Ihe word of Gol is the fole bafis of the proofs, and folutions of 
thefe ftupendeus dofrines. They are wifely fhaded from our view, 
the better to excite in us the ardour of faith ; and exercife the virtues, 
neceflary to obtain the fublime rewards which it propofes to perfe- 
vering piety. The Almighty has been pleafed to erect mounds, and 
ramparts, as of old, at Sinai, around the abode of his Majetty, to 
ward off the dangerous curtofity of man: he hath wrapped himfelf in 
clouds, that we “might not be confumed by the full blaze of that 
glory, which invef 1s the eternal throne.” 

After this fketch of the prefent publication, which fs entitled-to 
uncommon praife ; ; and from which the Church will receive folid and 
lafting benefit, we are to ftate the motive for its being reprinted by 
itfelf ; and what, we prefume, to be the faé&; namely, that Mr. 
Maurice has been induced to detach it from the great body of his 
oriental refearches, and if we miftake not, with no trifling increafe 
ot hazard, by adding fuch expenfive plates: and all this, ~ with the 
reafsnable hope, we will only call it, of thefe Differtations being re- 
commended to a particular dcfeription of ftudents, for whofe in- 
ftruétion they are eminently calculated. It has hitherto failed of its 
exprefs obje@ ; but we would not haftily conclude, it has fo happened, 
through the fupinenefs or colder indifference of any head of the 
Church ; who ought never to be fulpeéted of mifleading fo ref- 
pectable a writer, or of deferting him afterwards: a hard tate, from 
which the beft authors are by no means exempted. And yet this hag 
been infinuated in the prefent cafe, and thereby, no doubt, a freth 
and gelling difappointment unexpectedly charged home upon the 
fecling breaft of this public-fpirited, modeft, and worthy man. Such 
treatment is certainly a very il-judged, and infallible method to damp 


the ardour of Oran and literary energy ; and in thefe perilous times 


eclarifm, of increafing bitter enmity, we fear, to the 


of ticle 
. Church, 
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Generally the cafe at prefent; but it is, with the greatel (tisfaction, 


Penn's Poems, 183 


Church, to leffen the number of her able and confcientious de« 
fenders. Inftances, we hear, have not been wanting, and one in par- 
ticular might be pointed out, where unfolicited preferment has been 
heaped upon a clergyman, by the bithop of a different diocefe, as an 
overflowing reward fora work, the orthodox foundnefs of which, to 

no deeper into its flerling merits, and eventful adoption, has 
Sts been greatly difputed. Mr. Maurice’s writings in the caufe of 
Ciriftianity, and of the higheft and pureft eftablifhment in this 
country, that embraces and maintains it, are liable to no fuch ex- 
ception ; and his origina! labours and ingenuity have been more thas 
double, i@ proportion, to the evidences we allude to. Nay, we may 
fafely go farther, and impartially pronounce, that, in the whole ex- 
tent of theological fcience, there is, probably, no point of greater 
confequence to the confirmation of the Chriftian faith, and certainly 
none of greater difficulty to fettle, than the one which Mr. Maurice has 
fuccefsfully handled, Is there not then another munificent patron, we 
ak it with reverence, to be found, to provide for this firm 
champion in fighting the good fight of faith? We cannot learn, 
that Mr. Maurice is ambitious of honours, or greedy of gain; or, in 
fhort, that any thing bordering upon ‘* purple and fine linen, and 


faring fumptuoufly every day,” is his object or defire ; but only a 


few of the folid crumbs of comfort, that fall from any of his rich 
mafters table: enough to fupply the ‘ mundus vidtus, et non de- 
ficiente crumena.”’ At leaft, we truft, that every reafonable caufe 
of complaigt will be removed, by fuch an active recommendation of 
thefe Diilertations, that, taking them at their very lowelt eftimate, 
Mr. Maurice may be fully indemnified, for the great and eppreflive 
expence of having them feparately re- printed. We coniefs we 
have, in this in@ance, ftepped out of our way, but our opinion 
is as wholly unbiaffed, as it is free, and we may furely be fomee 
times allowed to fink for a moment the oilice of critics in our 
feelings as men. 





—-—-—---— ee - —— 


Poems, by Fobn Penn, Efg. In two Volumes, Confiping of Original 
Works, Imitaticns, and Tranflations, 8vo. Pp. 520. Hatchard. 
London. i8ot. 





ROM the firft dawn of literature, in this country, till nearly the 
middle of the cichteenth century, men of noble birth and large 
Py enttl have diftinguifhed themfelves, not only as liberal patrons 
offcience, in all its branches, but as authors of high excellence, 
efpecially in poetry and criticifm ; and the annals of claflical learning 
boat fome of the proudeft names of the Englith nobility amonglt thofe 
Whom they celebrate as the brighteft ornaments of polite literature. 
It is not our bufinefs here to invefligate the caufe of this not being 
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1g0 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


that we recognize, in the work now before us, a gentleman of jj, 
luttrious family and ample fortune, contributing to the ftores both 
of clatlical compofition, and juft and difcriminating criticifm. 

From the preface, which contains fome pertinent remarks on the 
different pieces in the two volumes, we felect the following paifage, 
which will at once make our readers acquainted wit. the author’ 
reafon for the re-publication ot fome poems alrcady printed, and will 
furnifh them with a fair ipecimen of his profe compofition. 


*¢ Of the poems which have been before publithed, I have chiefly tor. 
peat what I have already faid. They are the produce of that leifare which, 
though coming unfought for to the lover of literature, tends equallf to mul. 
tiply proofs ot the natural bias of his mind. Part of them are only to be at. 
tributed to the occafions which apparently called them forth ; but the gene. 
rality are owing alfo, more or els, to a defire 1 had of exemplifying fome 
points of criticifm, and of poffefling a fort of memorial of thofe judgments, 
which the purfuits I was engaged in had from time to time led me to form, 
As thefe opinions, therefore, bear rather a clofe relation to the poems col. 
leCtively conlidered, I conceive, that to refer to fome of the furmer in treatin 
of the latter, will not only be thought not foreign to the purpofe, but thar, 
in affording new matter for reflection, it will fenfibly apologize to the reader, 
for calling his attention twice to the fame compofitions.’’ 


Of the Sonnets we give the following which has much merit, and 
breathes that patriotic fpirit which fo diftirguifhes all Mr. Penn's 
writings and actions. 


Sonnet written on Mount Merlin, in Wales, 1796. 


6¢ Famed hill, that, as Tradition tells, would fhow 
To lonely Merlin, hence around difplay’d, 
Thofe varied beauties ; mountains with their fhade, 
Far reaching, and meandering ftreams below ; 
"Thou, to whofe fummit, Fate’s decrees to know, 
Ere Love his footfteps to the lake * convey’d, 
High chiefs, ’tis fung, their eager journies made, 
Now on fuch godlike gifts none faith beftow. 
Yet though my country, for a thoufand years, 
Were taught its doom, what warning more defired, 
Or truer, could from hallow’d caverns found, 
Than this, * unfriended by his faithlefs fears, 
«¢ Bafenefs hall rue the boon his prayers acquired, 
«© And Valour be, alone, by fortune crown’d !” 





@ ss the Lady of the Lake, 
Whom long he loved, for him in hafte did fend. 


In the mean time, through that falfe ladies traine, 
He was furprifed, and buried under beare, 
Ne ever to his work return’d againe. 

Fairic Queen, B, ili. c. 3. ftanza g.”* 
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Penn’s Poems, Igt 


The continuation of the long ftory by Gray, has much of the fpi- 
ri of the original. © The pillar in honour of Sir Edward Coke, which 
js mentioned in a note, as erecting by Mr. Wyatt, is now come- 

leated. 

Of the tragedy of the Battle of Eddington we fhall only remark 
as it has already been reviewed, that many of the moft interefting 
parts of Mr. Pye’s Alfred are copied from it. Particularly the revolt 
of the Irifh, from the Danes, and the affiftance and fubmiffion of 
the Scots. 

The fecond volume opens with an imitation of the Squire’s Tale, 
from Chaucer, in which the fpirit of the original is preferved in the 
modern garb it now affumes. 

After a fpirited imitation of the fixth fatire of Perfius, follows 
Horne’s Epiftle to the Pifos adapted to Englifh writers and Englifh 
literature, and accompanied by copious notes, from which we fhall 

ive fome extracts, 

In the note, on p. 62. 1. 7, we think the ode, and efpecially that of 
Pindar, is fo well defined, that our reader will be obliged to us for 
citing it. 

* T will not difpute our having exhibited flights equal, or fuperior, te 
the ancients in lyric poetry, but, perhaps, if it is indifpentable to fudy 
them in any line, it is inthis, The narrative ftyle, which is fo muck 
ufed by Pindar, is feldom, if ever, to be found in any other lyric ; and yet 
if tranfition charatterizes the ode, varicty of ftyles increales the means of 
its effect, as it is, of iticlf, the f{upport of epic poetry: the dramatic ftyle, 
which is ufual with Horace, we have good initances to boalt of. It has of- 
ten {truck me, that the ode might, advantageoully for this art, be come 
pared with converfation. Thole who infilt upon methodical arrangement 
in the former, would probably ridicule any thing like formal regularity in 
the latter ; and even allow lels of it than ought always to be in the ode. 
If a perfon at table with a party were, by lively fallies and pointed re- 
marks, to interrupt the thread of the flory he was relating to the company, 
they would not object to his digreflions, if they were digreflions marked 
with propriety 5 and it would be allowed, that this dive/iness was the cha- 
ratter of converfation. I think, however, that Pindar does not always pre- 

ferve the juft bounds of the tenui deduéla poemata filo.” 


The whole of the note on p. 75, |. 1, demands the moft [erious at- 
tention of the dramatic critic. 

Mr. Penn {peaking of the ill effect of protracted fcenes, where a 
long dialogue difguits from want of action, fays— 


* [ would recommend Bell's Theatre, to promote this principle, for 
every dramatic colle¢tion both here and abroad. ‘There is more of philo- 
fophy in thofe inverted commas than appears at firll fight; and I wifhed, if 
pothible, to fee the cuftom of curtacieng traced to fo great an authority as 
Garrick, in his life lately written by one who was well qualified to place 
fuch fubjeéts in their proper point of view. One of the plaineft advan 
tages of aftion may be oblerved in the performance of plays, Uaving my- 
&lf cipferved it there, I was led to remark elfewhere that it is mere decla- 
mation 
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mation that depends upon the tone of an aftor; whereas incident or a€tion 
employs his thoughts; and hence, the worft will often deliver hunlelf pleaf. 
ingly, becaufe naturally.” 


Of the tranflation from Petrarch we can only fay that we have yet 
never feen any that has pleafed us, but thefe are the leaft difpleafing of 
anv we have met with. 

It is no praife to fay that the Ode of Pindar is greatly fuperior to 
that by Mr. Barnaby Green. We think it equal to the fpecimens left 
us by Weft. 

We conclude our review of thefe volumes, by recommending to 
them. to our readers as abounding with elegant compofition, 
and with critical remarks delivered with clearnefs and precifion, 
Something, however, remains to be faid on the beauty of the typo- 
graphy and the fplendour of the embellifhments, Of the typogra- 
phy and paper, it is fuficient to remark, that it is from the prefs 
of Bulmer. But the work is farther adorned by a number of beau- 
tiful engravings from drawings by the bett artifts. 

The buft of the author from the chiflel of Deare is a very fine 
fpecimen of art, and an engraving by Schiavonetti, after a drawing 
from it by Tendi, is prefixed to the firft volume. 

The following views are very neatly engraved by Byrne from draw. 
ings which do great credit to the refpective artifts. 

ift. The Junétion of the Parrot and Thone at Athelaey in Somer- 
fetfhire, by E. Gawey, fq. R. A. 

ad. The Solitude near Philadelphia, by R. E. Pine. 

3d. The Church Yard where Gray lies buried, and his monument 
at a diftance from a garden feat in Stoke Park, juft over the grave 
ftones of Groom and ‘Tyack, who are mentioned in the long ftory by 
Tendi. 

4th. Alfred’s Tower in Selwood Foreft, by Sir R. Hoare, Bart. 

There is alfo in the firft volume, a very beautiful view of Mr. 
Penn’s houfe, with Sir Edward Coke’s pillar in the park, as feen from 
the crofs road to Clievden and Beaconsfield, drawn by Tendi, and 
finely engraved by 5. Fittler. 

The Tragedy of the Battle of Eddington is ornamented by an en- 

raving of Skelton’s, from an clegant defign, by Smirke, and by the 
Ccforemtntioned view of Alfred’s Tower in Selwood Forett. 

The plates in the fecond volume are, 

iff. From the Squire’s Tale modernized from Chaucer, drawn by 
Smirke, and engraved by Parker. 

2d. From the fecond part of the fame fubject, in which the com- 
bined talents of thofe very eminent artifts, Smirk and Heath, are dif- 
played to great advantage, 

gd. Gray’s Monument, with a diftant View of Windfor Caftle, by 
Freebairn, and engraved by Landfeer. 

4th. A Medallion, from a model, after an original picture of Frane 
cefco Petrarch, in the Piombino Palace at Rome. 

. sth. A fubject from Petarch, engraved by Neagle. 


éth. A view of Vauclufe, by Brandoin, engraved by Landfeer. _ 
Financial 
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M‘Arthur’s Financial and Political Fal? 193 


Financial and Political Fas FA the Eighteenth Century; with comparative 
Eftimates of the Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Manufacture, and Com- 
merce of Great Britain. The third Edition. With an Appendix of 
ujfeful and interefting Documents. The whole revifed, correéted, and 
confiderably enlarged. By John M‘Arthur, Efg. Author of a Treatife 
on Naval Courts Martial. 8vo. Pp. 337. Wright. 18or. 


ROM the advertifement prefixed to the publication before us, it 

appears that the earlier editions thereof were, from political mo- 
tives, hurried rather prematurely into the world. ** It having been re- 
prefented to the Author, that it was neceflary to the ufctulnefs of the 
piece, in its original form, as a pamphlet, that it fhould appear foon 
after the meeting of the Imperial Parliament, or before the annual dif- 
cuffion on the fubjeét of Finance toox place; he was induced to deli- 
ver the manu(cript in its then imperfeci ftate ; and this may perhaps be 
received by the indulgent reader as an apology for fome of the errors 
in the former editions, moft of which it is hoped, are corrcéeted in 
this.”” 

Notwithftanding the long and expenfive war in which we have been 
engaged, notwithttanding the immenfe zccumuiation of the national 
debt, and the rapid increafe af taxes, accampanied by a material ad- 
vance on the price of provifions, itis the intention of Mr. M‘Arthur 
to prove, and we ardently congratulate him an his fuccefs, that the 
iland of Great Britain is now, at the commencement of the nineteenth 

‘century, in a more flourifhing ftate than at any former period, He 
commences by tracing the increafe of imports anJ exparts during the 
eighteenth century, particularly during the prefent war, and contraft- 
ing it with the deplorable ftate of French commerce. From thefe 
refearches the following itatement is deduced : 


Years, Imports. F xports. Balance of Trade, 
1607 £ .3,412,580 3,525,900 43,320 
1‘00 29,945,808 35.Q00,000 6,044,192 


“ The official value of exports for the year ending the 5th of January, 
1801, as laid before Parliament, was, of britith manufatures, to the value 
of 24,411,0671., and of foreign merchandize, 17,406,145].; making the 
enormous total of Britifh and foreign exports, 41,877,213]. ! 

“ It having been proved, by the operations of the convoy tax, that the 
veal value of our exports exceeds in the proportion of 70 per cent, 
the oficial value, it will be found, by this computation, that the rea/ value 
of our exports laft year, ending the 5th of January, 1801, amounted to 
70,671,262). including 41,498 8131. the real value of Britith manufsctures 
exported. If to this we add the rea/ value of imports exceeding 45 millions, 
a total rea/ value of exports and imports will amount to upwards of 115 
millions !” 


To this glorious ftatement immediately fucceeds an account of a 
* report prefented to the Confuls of France (May 12, 1801,) relative 
the imports and exports for the eighth year of the Republic.” 

J this it appears, that “the total value of imports amounted te 
325s416,000 livres, nearly 14 millions fterling, and the value of ex- 
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ot amounted to no more than 271,575,000 livres, nearly 11 mil. 
ions fterling : hence there is an apparent balance of about three mil. 
lions fterling againft France, which is a demonftrative proof of the 
diminution of her wealth, and the ruin of her manutactures.”’ 

Mr. M‘Arthur next ne tices the increafe of revenue inthe courfe of 
a hundred years ; and here we perceive, that from Michaelmas, 17C0, 


to Michaelmas, 1701, the fums paid into the Exchequer were as 
follow : 


** Por Cuftoms £- 1,539,100 
Excife - - 980,004 
Hearth-money and Poft-office, &c. 130,399 
Land-tax, 28. in the pound $35,405 
Poll-taxes - 14,814 
Promifcuous taxes 240,737 
Sundry other receipts 13,910 
Total revenue the firft year of the cighteenth century 3,760,375 
‘The grofs eftimated receipt of permanent and temporary 

revenue for the laft year, ending the Sth of July, 

1800 - - £ . 30,728,000 
Deduct the eftimated charges of manage- 

ment, including the expence ef collecting 

the Income ‘Tax - - 1,779,769 
‘Total net eflimated receipt for 1800 - $4.048,23) 
Total additional net revenue in 100 years = - $31,178,850" 


After having alfo given an abftract of the fums iffued or paid from 
Michaelmas 1700, to Michaelmas 1701, which amounted to 
3,038,586]. Mr. M‘Arthur fays : 


“ Pefore 1 proceed to flate the exports and imports at the clofe of King 
Wilhiam’s reign, it may not be deemed improper to take a glance at th¢ 
public revenue for the preceding hundred years. In the year 10CO, the latt 
year but one of Queen Elizabeth, the whole of the ordinary public revenue 
amounted to no more than €CO,COO], per annum ; in 1660, the 12th of 
Charles II. it amounted to-1,200,000]. confequently in fixty \ears it wad 
doubled. In 1700, forty years after, we find it trebled ; or in other words, 
during the feventeenth century, the national burdens were increafed more 
than fix-fold ; but during the laft hundred years, though we perceive witl) 
afionifhment that cur burdens bave increafed nearly ten-fold, yet it will 
appear in the courfe of this curfory view of faéts, that our exports and ims 
= trade and manufactures, and confequently public and private wealth, 

ave alfo increated, and kept pace with the taxes impofed on the nation. 

« At theclofe of King Williem’s reign, (1097), the annual value of ex 
ports amounted to - - - £- 3,525,900 
And the value of imports to - - 3,482,580 
‘The balance in our fayour amounted to - 43,320 

The tatal value of exports and imports, therefore, amounted to Jitte 
more than jeven millions. 

“ Butif the exports and imports of the prefent day, as well as the be 
tance of our trade, Be taken into ice teale @t cumparifon, we fal] ditcovel 
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by fuch comparative truths, the beft criterion to judge of the capability of 
this nation to bear its increafed burdens, as well from the augmented gene- 
ral commerce of the country, as from the exertions and indufiry of the peo- 
ple; all which have at the fame time given an increafed vigour and 
energy to our naval power beyond the example of all former times, 

« The total value of the exports of Great Britain for the year, ending 
the 5th of January, 1800, including no Jefs than the value of more than 24 








poillions in Britith manufaQures, amounted to £35,990, 
“ Total value of imports into Great Britain for the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1£00 - - 29,945,808 
Amount of exports and imports - > 65,935,808 
The balance in our favour - - 6,044,192 


* There is included in our exports nearly to the amount of 13 millions 
r annum, in commodities, the produce of the French Weft Indies, which 
s a balance abfolutely turned in our favour fince the commencement of the 
war. Hence, although our burdens have progreflively increafed nearly in 
a tenfold proportion fince the beginning of the eighteenth century, yet it 
is matter of juft exultation to refle& on the glorious pitch of profperity and 
gteatne(s, to which, from the above ftatement, it appears our commerce has, 
in the fame time, been raifed ; while the inland trade conneéted with it, 
bas been augmented in a fill greater proportion, together with the circu- 
dating medium of the nation. 
© Tt isno lefs curious than interefling to obferve, that in every war fince 
the revolution, (except the prefent and the war of 1756,) our exports, com- 
pared with an equal number of years in the preceding peace, were always 
confiderably diminithed ;..but that foon after the returi: of peace the value 
of exports rofe beyond their former level.” 


We doubt not that our commercial readers are already convinced, 
that the latter obfervation will prove true in relation to the war which 


is juft terminated. 

“ Another criterion,” favs our author, “ of the wealth and profperity of a 
nation, is the lownefs of intereft and augmented value of land. In France, 
at the prefent moment, 1801, money produces at leaft 12 per cent. intereft, 
and landed property is only valued from fourteen to fifteeen years’ purchafe. 
In this country, about an hundred years ago, intereft was from eight to 
nine per cent. and landed property from fifteen to eighteen years’ purchafe. 
But, now, as exemplified by the loan of Jatt year, Government may raife 
money under five per cent. and Janded property is valued from twenty-eight 
to thirty years’ purchafe. Lownefs of interett, as Mr. Hume obferves, pro- 
céeds from three circumftances, viz. the {mall demand for borrowing, great 
tiches to fupply that demand, and fiall profits arifing from commerce. 
Thefe circumfiances are all connected together, and proceed from the in- 
creafe of indutiry and trade, not of gold and filver, Lownets of intereft, 
therefore, we find, raifes the value of land, and the contrary in an inverle 
ratio, 

“ The value of land has progreffively increafed, in confequence of im- 
provements in agriculture, lownefs of intereft, and the increafed confump- 
tion of the produce of the land. Before England became a trading nation, 
we find the general price of land to have been twelve years’ purchafe ; and 
we fee it is lithe more at the prefent day in France, fince her trade has been 
mo annihilated. a the beginning of the feventeenth century, land fold 
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in England from fourteen to fixteen years'purchafe, and at the commencs 
ment of the eighteenth century, it had advanced to about eighteen years’ pur- 
chafe; in half a century more it rofe to about twenty-four years’ purchate ; 
and at prefent, as we have already obferved, it is generally valued trom 
twent -eight to thirty years’ purchafe. 

‘he value of Jand has increa‘ed in fome parts of Scotland, in a fil] 
greater proportien. It is not unfrequent in thi: part of the United King- 
dom, more efpecially in the Highlands, to have eftates fold at forty years’ 
purchafe. The valued revt of the coun 7 of Argyle, in the year 1757 
was only 12,406]. but the real value, in 1795, was 112,752). having, i in 
lefs than forty years, increafed nine-fold. 

‘¢ This increafe of the number of years’ purchafe of Jand, is the beft and 
mot obvious proof of its augmented value, and i- the erfect of lownefs of 
intereft and the increafed confumption of its produce, combined with the 
general trade of the nation.” 


After the above follows'a ftatement of the general rental of England, 
and the total wealth of the natian, confifting of lands, haufes, fhip. 
ping, gold and filver coin,, wares, merchandize, . plate, furniture, 


&c. at different periods from 1600. Immediately fubfequent to this, 
Mr. M‘Arthur fays : 


“ In comparing the rental and value of landed property at prefent, with 
the eftimate made by D’Avenant one hundred years ago, we thall find, by 
a fimple calculation, that valuing our pretent landed property, incumbered 
with tithes, at twenty-eight years'purchafe, the annual rental corre{ponding 
to one thoufand two hundred and pfiy millions, will amount to upwards of 
forty-four millions and a /alf, which proves an increafed rental of thirty mils 
Jions per annum. 

“In eomparing the prefent valued amount with that eftimated by 
D'Avenant, we fhail find, that in the eighteenth century it has increafed 
eight-fold. 

“ Hence it appears, that fince Sir William Petty’s computation, 136 
years ago, the national wealih of Great Britain has increated in the im- 
menfe fum of two thoufand four bundred ard ffiy millions; and the annual 
intereft of the faid increale of wealth amounts to upw: ards of one bundred and 
seventy-feven millions five hundred thoufand ferlirg. Wf, therefore, we allow 
15 per cent. for the annual profits or produce of ‘ficch msgercn of wealt th, : 
will amount to upwards of three hundred and cighty-tevr s five bund lred 
thoufand ff riing additional income, im leis than 150 years, bei ing an increafe 
at the rate of two theufand five bundted and fifty milion fterling per annum 
ef general income.” 





As the annual prorits of the Poft-office form fo material a brarch of 
the public revenue, we truft that our reacers will be pleafed with the 
following briect tlatement : 


« Atthe beginning of the eighteenth century, it (the Pott-office) pr 
duced of net revenne about 53, O21. the average net revenue for four 
years, from 1702 to 1706, was 61,508). and for the year, ending the Sth of 
April, 1800, the grofs revenue was 1,078,420]. and the net 7 717,335). Ip 


@iefe lait twelve ycars the net revenue “et becn nearly tregled, face, for the 
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yearending the Sth of April, 1788, it preduced 204,792}. but it now pre- 
guces more than feven hundred thoufsnd pounds.” 


The expences of management in the Poft-office are, of late years, 
proportionally much lefs than tormerly. In 1722 they ‘* appear to 
be 51 and a fraction percent ; m 1788, at the rate of 43 and a frac- 
tion per cent. ; and in 1800, at the rate of little more than 33 per 
cent.” 

The ftamp duties have increafed in the courfe of one hundred years, 
in atwenty-five fold degree: In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they produced only about 70,000). but in the year ending Fe- 
bruary, 1$o1, they produced upwards of two millions. 

Among the improvements of revenue, and extenfion of the benefits 
of charitable inftitutions, Mr. M*Arthur particularly notices thote of 
Greenwich Hofpital, and the Chelt at Chatham. The number of 
feamen provided for by Greenwich Hofpital, which was founded by 
King William and Queen Mary, in 1694, has gradually increafed : 


“ In 1708, there were only 200 ieamen on the eftablifhment; in 1728, 
there were 450; in 1738, 1000; in 1751, there were 1300; in 1782, 
2300; which, with 140 nurtes. and 150 boys, (the fons of feamen, who 
are educated for the fea fervice,) in the prefent eftablifhment, together with 
about 2000 out-penfioners, make a total of 4040 perious.”’ 

“ The total revenue of Greenwich Hofpital for the year 1787, was 
59,0431. For the year 1707, the total receipt amounted to $5,840]. The 
total expenditure for the tame year was 85,875]. For the year 1800, the 
total revenue was 133,581]. and the total expenditure 100,936], ‘Thus we 
fee, that in ten years the revenue has been increated by 26,832]. and in 
twenty three years it has been more than coubled; and the revenue of laft 
year exceeds the expenditure by 32,0451. which is more than half the total 
amount of revenue twenty-three years ago. 


The Cheft at Chatham was eftablifhed in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth (1588.) In nine years, viz. from 1788 to 1797, the revenue 
thereof has acquired an annual increafe of nearly feven-fold. 


After various obfervations on different heads of public expenditure, 
Mr. M‘Arthur obferves, that 


“ There is, however, one head of expenditure, namely, his Majefty’s 
Civil Lift, for the fupport and dignity of the Crown and Royal Family, 
which claims the moft candid attention, as having been, at different pe- 
tiods, but without good reaton, certorioufly animadverted upon. 

“* The Civil Litt of goo,ocol, as now fettled upon his Maijefty, is di- 
vided into eight diftin¢t clafley, viz. 1. The royal family. 2. The 
judges’ falaries, &c. 3. The falaries aud appointments of foreign minifters, 
4. Tradefmen of the houfehold. 5. Mental fervants. 6. Penfions. 7. Salas 
ries of different officers. 8. Salaries of the comimiflaners of the treafury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; betides fundry accatonal payments, fuch as 
fecret fervice money, compenfatiens, gratuities, therifls for the convidtion of 
felonies, &c. 

In comparing the Civil Lift of former times with the prefent, and 
Wracing its progreis with the — in the value of money, and rife 
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the price of commodities, the refule will be, that itis proportion lly Jefs now 
than in former times, 

** Soon after the revolution, the Civil Lift revenue was fettled (though 
not fo regularly clafied as at prefent) on King William and Queen Mary, 
amounting, with the hereditary dutics, to 700,000! per annum. In 1691, 
the fum of 856,123 was applied to the fupport of the civil ettablifhment, 
The nominal fum of 700,0001. was, however, continued to Queen Anne and 
George I. and additional fums were frequently voied by parliament. The 
Civil Lift fertled on George II. was augmented nominally to 800,000, but 
in fact was confiderably more, as in fome years it amounted to one million, 
His prefent Majefly, foon after his acceflion to the throne, fpontancoully fig- 
nified his confent that his own hereditary revenue might be difpofed of as 
might beft conduce to the benefit of the public, and in lieu thereof, accepted 
the limited fum of 800,000l. per annum for the fupport of the Civil Lift, in. 
cluding the annuity of 120,000. for the fupport of his Majeity’s houfe. 
hold. 

‘© The fums allotted for this branch of the Civil Lift at different periods 
have been as follows; the houfchold expences of King James the Second in 
1687. 90,4551. The fumallotted to King Willian and Queen Mary (1692) 
314,685]. The fum allowed for the houfehold expences of Queen Anne at the 
mediuin of two years, from 1703 to 1705, 83,7101. ‘The fum granted to 
King George the Firit, on Cie average of nine years, from 1715 to 1724 
was at the rate of 20,000]. per annum, King George the Second had, 
from 1730 to 1731, the fum of 118,487]. and in the year 1732, 124,8061.; 
but in 1759, it was reduced to 10$,zgol. At the acceffion of his prefent 
Majefty, a confiderable reduction was made in the houlchold expences. An 
increafe attended the increafe of the royal family, but it was again reduced 
jn 1782. | 

‘© The fum of 800,000), firft fettled on his Majefty for his Civil Lift, in 
lieu of the whole hereditary revenue, being found infufficient, it was increafed 
to 900,0001. of which 898,cool. is paid out of the coniolidated fund, and 
the remaining 2,000}. is paid out of the alienation office into the hanaper in 
chancery.’’ 


From the above, and other remarks, Mr. M’Arthur clearly 


“6 That the relinguifhment of the hereditary revenue of the Crown has 
been greatly to the mea of the public, and has kept pace in its progrefs 


with the improvements of the other branches of the revenue, and the general 
wealth and profperity of the nation,”’ 


-' Our readers mutt not fuppofe, from the length of this article, that 
we have extracted the compicte eflence of Mr, M’Arthur’s publication; 
on the contrary, we atlure them that they will derive ample infor- 
mation, of the moft gratifying nature, from a perufal of the work 
itfelf. We fhould not, indeed, have fo far extended our review of 
this performance ; but that, influenced by the fame principle which 
has influenced its author ; exulting in the riches, the refources, the 
honour, and the glory of our country, we wifhed to render them a$ 
public as poffible ; and, on this plea, we doubt not of oxperen 
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the entire approbation of Mr M’A, and every well-affeéted indi- 
vidual in the nation, In this volume are many ufef*;' and inftrudtive 
ebfervations on the accumulation, decreafe, and redemption of the 
national debt. ‘The author controverts, and completely refutes the 
ftupid affertions, and no lefs flupid arguments, of many ignorant, 
prejudiced, and interelted perfons, who have contended that the war, 
and the increafed circulation of national bank notes, are the caufes cf 
the dearnefs of provifions, &c. He dwells with pleafure on the aug- 
mentation of our naval power, and the increafed tonnage of our 
merchantmen; and expofes the ambitious views of Buonaparte, re- 
lative to the free navigation of the Meufe, Scheldt, &c. &c. at the 
commencement of peace. He points out the utility and neceflity of 
extended inclofures for the culture of corn; and lays down a praéti- 
cable plan for faving 750,000]. per annum in the keep of horfes, 
without the flighteft detriment to thofe ufeful animals. Myr, 
M’Arthur alfo offers feveral judicious fuggeftions and arguments on 
the tea and coffee duties; on the manufacture of falt, and the op- 
preflive taxes levied on that ufetul and neceffary article ; and, after 
many excellent remarks on the income tax, and a propofed modifi- 
cation thereof, he fays: 


« Although the writer may excite the fneer of fome critics, he will hazard 
an opinion, that he believes it would be congenial to the feelings of the ma- 
jority of wealthy merchants in England, to contribute ome ffth of their in. 
comes for the enjoyment and prote‘tion of the remainder, and for the profe. 
cution of the war in which we are involved, rather than fubmit to humili- 
ating or infecure terms of peace.’’ 


We fincerely with that fome other chara@ers had evinced as 
praifeworthy a fpirit of national honour; we might then have in- 
{pred—what our prefent minifters feem to have difregarded, as be- 
neath their notice-—-INDEMNITY FOR THE PAST, AND SECURITY 
FOR THE FUTURE! 

We admire, applaud, and cherifh the national {pirit, and enthu- 
fialtic love of the country, which our author, throughout his work, 
feems fo anxious to promote ; and cannot, in this place, refrain 
from quoting au extremely beautiful, and applicable paflage on the 
fubje& from one of Burns’s poems. 


es A with (I miad its power) 


A with, that to my Jateft hour 
Shall Rrongly heave my breatt ; 
‘That I for poor auld Scotland’s fake 
Some ufefal plan, or book could make, 
Or finy a fang at leatt. 





« The rough bur-thiille fpreading wide 
Among the bearded bear, 
I turn’d my weeding heuk afide, 
An’ fj ara the fymbo/ dear,” 
, O 4 We 
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We conclude this article with obferving, that the performance 
before us muft be perufed with heart felt fatisfaction, by every 
individual deferving the appellation of Briton, by every individual 
who is not dead to all fenfe of the amor patria , by every indi- 
vidual who fighs not for the extinétion of the happinefs, the prof- 
perity, the honour, the glory of his country ! 





— _— 


4 Survey of the Strength and Opulence of Great Britain, wherein is 
Jhewn, the Progrefs of its Commerce, Agriculture, Population, &, 
before and fince the Acceffion of the Houfe of Hanover. By the Rev. 
Dr. Clarke, Secretary tor the Library, &c. to his Royal Highne& 
the Prince of Wales, With Obfervations by Dean Tucker, and 
David Hume, Efy. in a Correfpondence with Lord Kaimes ; now 
firft publifhed. 8vo. Pp. 240. Cadell and Davies, 1801. 


HE prefent publication of Dr, Clarke, comprizes an hiftorical 

accoynt of the rife, progrefs, and effects of commerce in Bri- 
tain; the hiftory of her revenues, finances, foreign and domeftic 
trade, agricultural regulations, wafte lands, naval and military pow- 
ers, &c. with the progrefs and ftate of population in Great Britain 
and Europe. All that ardently enthufiaitic love of his country which 
characterizes Mr. M‘Arthur’s performance, exhibits ittelf with equal 
force In Dr. Clarke’s; but, ‘n other refpects, the intrinfic merit of 
the latter falls far beneath that of the former. The earlier parts of 
the volume before us are frequently pert and flippant; and we cannot 
here omit to reprove the very weak and fuperficial, not to fay filly, 
arguments, whidh Dr, C. advances on the taxation of the poor. 

Dr. Clarke, indeed, tells us, that fuch things are; but he does not 
inform us how or why they are: whereas Mr. M‘Arthur traces fub- 
jects to their origin and firft principles, and prefents occular demone 
‘ftration of what he afferts. 

The Jatter parts of this work, however, as they are more plainly 
demonftrative, and as they evince a greater depth of refearch, are ine 
finitely more valuable, 

Speaking of the balance of power, and the increafed naval] ftrength 
of Britain, Dr, Clarke fays ; 
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An anxiety to preferve this balance is obvioufly confifient with the com 
mon fenfe of all ages, and the common good of all nations. But I repeat 
it, that in no period, and in na conntry more than in Lurope at this day, 
has there been a louder appeal, made to the interetts and judgment of matr 
kind for the prefervation of this balance. And in conformity to its views, 
jt is thought, by fome, that Britain never can, and never ought, to accedew 
any peace which adds the Netbcrlagds either tg the territory or to the power f 
france. 

‘© This principle may have been carried to an exceis by Britain in forme 
moments, amidit the ardour of emulation. It has, howecyer, contributed 
to create a formidable engine againft our foes, ard a bulwark for Britaia 
and her allies, The progreilive augmentation of its royal navy may * 
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fhortly ftated as follows. It formas no uncertain ftandard of the growing 
firength and prefent condition of Great Britain. 

“ The fleet of Elizabeth fent.againft the Spanifh Tons. Men. 
armada, 1588 - -. « 31,985 15,273 

* On the acceflion of William, 1688 - - 101,033 

“ Two years after the acceflion of Queen Anne, 





1704 oan. . . - 104,754 41,000 
« On the acceflion of George II. 1727 - 170,802 
“ On the acceilion of George Ll. 1760 - 300,416 
* In 1800 - - - 790,950 120,000 
« Augmented during his Majetty’s reign, - 400,534 tons 


‘¢ Thus: we perceive that the navy has increafed above its tirength, at 
that glorious epoch of the invincible armada, as from about 31,000 to 
about 790,000 tons; and it has increafed within this century, or fnce the 
time of the revolution, as from: 101,080 to 790,000: and it has increafed 
fince the acceffion of his Majefty, or in about forty years, above 220,000 
tons more than it had done during nearly ¢wo centuiics before. 

“ Such is its relative {tate compared with itfelf: now ict us fee its rela- 
tive ftate compared with that of France. 

“ It appears by a comparative lift laid before the Houfe of Commons in 
193, that the Englith and French fleets were neatly equal, the difference 
in the total number being but 16 in favour of the Englith. Whereas by 
the French lift, and probably an exaggerated one, publithed in 1799, their 
fleet confifted of 48 fhips of the line, and 335 frigates, gallies, ftore-fhips, 
gun-boats, gun-pinnaces, and, in fine, every {pecies of {mall warlike craft, 
which altogether make a total of 383; and at the fame period our thips of 
the line, frigates, and floops, alone amounted in mumber to 702. Tiere we 
have more than double their number, according to, appearance; and in 
reality we have much more, were we to limit their enumeration of veffels 
to fhips of the line, fifties, frigates, and floops, But were we to flate our 
whole naval ftrength, asthe French have ftated theirs, which, as we have 
feen, confifis of 383 veffels of war, in like manner ours amount to 1,002 
veilels, carrying 33,273 guns, and meafuring 790,050 tons: and may not 
be ungrateful to add, that 1,303 prizes have been ta‘en during the war, 

“« Statement of the Naval Strength of Great Britain. 











No. of thips. gulls, tonnage. 

“Tn commiffion O00 20,700 600,550 
Armed cutters, &c. 235 2,105 20,400 
Jn ordinary, building, 

repairing, 103 4,150 97,050 
Total - - 998 33,117 787,000 
Dutch fhips in the fer- 

vice of G, Britain 4 156 3,050 under-rated. 
Grand total - 1,002 33,273 790,050 





Total of prizes during 
the war, to Decem- 
ber, 1800 ¢ ' . 1,303,” 
The 
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The progrefs of the military ftréngth of Great Britain is equally 
fatisfactory ; and, were it not for the enlarged fpace which it would 

occupy, we fhou!d willingly gratify our readers by extracting a table 
which exhibits, at a fingle coup d’eil, a comparative view of the 
principal States of Europe, with refpect to their fize, population, re- 
venues, military and naval power. ‘This comparative view mult be 
grateful to the feelings of every Briton, 

Under the heads, ay zriculture, regulations, wafte lands, and confi- 
derations on the high price of provifions, Dr. Clarke’s reafonings on 
the neceffity of inclotures, and the advantages to be derived there- 
from, are excellent, and well merit the fericus attention of the legif- 
Jature, and the public at large. 

We fhall conclude theie brief remarks, by recommending the work 


to the attention of the public, and by joining in the following exclae 


mation of the author ; 


“ Had the fpirit of independent truth guided and animated the writings of 
modern days, tor the {word yields to the pre-eminence of the pen even in the 
province of deftruétion, we fhould not ncw be furrounded by the ruins of 
thrones and altars, hear the fall of ftates, nor have feen a bleeding world 
amid{t the pangs of an expiring age. Who that has witneiled thefe things, 
muft not be impelled by an inftinctive principle to examine well the public 
condition, wherein 1s contained his own individual condition ? Who will not 
inform himtelf, therefore, not incautioully por erroneoufly, but according to 
authentic evidence and facts, on the ftate of his country? Thus alone we 
fhall be enabled to thew to the mifguided Anti-Unionifts of Ireland, with 
what an opulent and powerful nation they ftiJl murmur to unite; to the Ja- 
cobins, againtt what a mighty ftream their corrupt bark has to firuggle ; 
and to the enemies of this United Kingdom, that her refources and her 
firength bid her defy the world !” 
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LA W. 


Enju: ries into the Nature of Leafcho “ Property 3 in which the relative Situte 
tions of Leffar and Lejfee, Landlord and Tenant are fairly confidered. 
By a Genileman of the Tempk. Svo. Pp. 62. 1s. 6d. Bickerftaif. 
1801. 


“HE reader muft not here expe to find a minute and particular detail of 
the felative rights and duties of Landlord and Tenant; but merely a 
fenfible and judicious expofition of the legal principle which governs both. 
The author contends, and with great fhew of reafon, for the necefiity of give 
ing to Leffees a more fixed, ftable, fubftantial, and permanent property, than 
they at prefent potlets, in the lands which they hold ; and he trongly repro- 
bates the too- -prevalcnt practice of entirely refufing to grant Leafes of land. 
He confiders this queftion, connected with that of the enlargement of farms, 
in its effect on population and produce ; but, we mutt obferve to him, that 


he has coniiderwd only ea: fide ; though he be certainly too imtelligent not 
to 
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to know that a great deal may he faid on the others He almoft wholly im. 
putes the late exceflive dearnefs of provifions to the rapacity of Landlords dif. 
played in raifing their rents ; this fpirit, engendered by luxury and diflipation 
which threaten to produce a total change in the hab:ts and character of the 
nation, may indeed have been evinced, in fome folitary inftances ; but it is 
too notorious to be denied, that the rife which has taken place (though only 
rtially be it obferved} has, in ninety cafes in every hundred, been owing 
to the rapacioufnefs of the farmer, which has impofed a neceflity on the Land- 
owner to exact a greater rent in order to maintain the fame ftation in life 
which he has ever been accuftomed to hold, while the tenant has, frequently, 
realized in the fhort fpace of two years, a fufficient capital to purchafe the 
fee-fimple of his farm. 
The remarks of this writer on the ignorance and incapacity of moft of thofe 
Surveyors and Waluers of land, who are now fo regularly employed by the 
<Land-owners, for no other purpofe than to afford a pretext for enlarging his in- 
come, are pertinent and jult ; and, unlefs this practice be fpeedily checked the 
woril confeguences to the country may reafonably be expected to refult from it. 
On the whole, this tract is evidently the production of a mind accuftomed 
to reflection, and capable of difcrimination ; and it may be read with pleafure 
and advantage. 


A View of the principal Parts of the moft important Statutes relating to 
Game, with explanatory Cafes and Objervations, 8v0. Pr. 132. 3S. 
Lickington and Co. London. 1801, 


AN abridged abridgment of the Game Laws, from Burn, Blackftone and 
Co, not ufelefs to qualified fportfmen, but ftill more ufeful to thofe who 
have no other qualification than an annual licence. 


The Modern Pra@ice of levying Fines and fufferiug Revenues, in the Courts 
of Common Pleas at Wefiminfier. With an Appendix of Sele& Precedents. 
By. W. Hands, Gent. One of the Arttornies of the Court. Pr. 158. 
4s. 6d. Butterworth. London. 1800. 


THE title of this book fafficiently explains its objet and intent; and it 
only remains for us to obferve that Mr. Hands has, in ths inilance, rendered 
avery ufeful and acceptable fervice to his brethren of the law. 
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MEDICINE, &c. 





Infiru@ions relative to Self. prefervation during the Prevalence of contagious 
Difeafes. 8vo. Pp. 14. 6d. Seely. 1801. 


DR. HAYGARTH has treated this fubject much more at large than the 
writer of this {mall traét; which, however, is more, comparatively, ufeful, 
from the facility with which it may be obtained ; ard the fubject is certainly 
one of the utmoit importance. ‘The rales here laid down for the avoidance of 
Contagion, are plain, perfpicuous, and ealy of obfervance; snd cannot, 
therefore, be too generally known, 
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An Introduion to @ Courfe of Lefures om the Operations of Surgery, By g 
Thomas Chevalier, M. A. Fellow of the Linnxan Society. 8vo. Pp, p 
58. 18, 6d. Callow. 1801. h 
THIS Introduétion is, almoft neceflarily, confined to an indication of the . 

line of ftudy which the Surgical ftudent fhould adopt ; and to a {pecification of le 

thofe qualities which are effential to enable him to hecome a fkilful Operator, wi 


The admenitions are excellent ; and the remarks highly judicious. 


, 4 Pradical Obfervations on the Nature and Treatment of fome exafperated 
im a Symptoms attending the Venereal Difeaje. By Edward Geoghegan, Mem. 
ii ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 12mo. Pp. 76. 35. 
THE fymptoms to which Mr. Geoghegan principally direéts the attention 
of his reader, that is to fay, as immediately attending the Venereal Difeafe, 
are the Phymofis and Paraphymofis, which, in the year 1799, prevailed ina 


¢ 
: very unufual degree, both as to frequency and virulence. He recommends 
* that until the trong inhammation which charatterize thefe fymptoms hall 7 
a $} . e * . Th 
a have fubfided, mercury fhall not be ufed ; on a¢count of its tendency to in. 
i ereafe inflammation, Burt this is fo obvious a fact, that, we apprehend, it 
: cannot have efcaped the obfervation of any practitioner. His obfervations on 
§ Typhas, though not new, are entitled to attention. 
¢ 
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A Tranflation of the Eighth Satire of Boileau on Man; written in the Year hha 


1667, and addreffed to M. Morel, Doétor of Sorbonne. 8vo. Pr. 32. Phi- mn 


lips. London, 1801. non 
HE tranflator of this fatire feems to have more judgment as to the pre 
theory of tranflation than {kill as to the prattiee. Under the notion ent 

of a free tranflation, we have feen many works that give but a faint ble 
repreleutation of the original. “We know, however, that it is poflible anc 
to be too fervile in following the fteps of original writers, and that too me 
rigid a fidelity is likely to be taiteleis, harfh, and heavy. In the prefent fin 
inftance, Boiteau’s thoughts are indeed given, but not his {pirt, Th 
{trength, and humour. Our readers hardly with for an extraét, when Pri 






they hear that our tranflator ufes the following words, as rhymes—enurtd, ‘. 
heard; japan, bantam; pray, Aja; confine, time; police, juflice; furety, eque 
ty ; univerfities, faculties ; divine, Calvin ; and many other equally indicative 
of a mufical car, P 


The Free School, a Poem, Second Edition; to which is added, an Elegy om 
the Death of Edmund Jenny, Eq. of Bredfeld; and of Philip Bowts 
Brooke, Efq. of Naéon. The former of whom died, after a fevere Llinths 
on the Twenty-fecond of Auguft, 1801; and the latter, fuddenty, on tht 
Day followmg. By the Rev. John Black. Pp. 24. 8vo. Price 1s, Robe 
fons. London. 













"WE have in vain looked over this poem in order to find fome paflage ia 
it, which might jullify its title ; but it eems to have no more conpettion 
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with a Free School than “ a camel, a weazel, or a whale.” The author 
ives an account of the vagaries of fancy, and in one refpeé he has 
roved himiclf a votary of that fugitive goddels ; for under her influence 
fe has certainly forlaken what might be expected to engage the attention 
of his mule. 

The following lines will ferve as a f{pecimen of the author’s poetical ta- 
lents, and we aflure our readers that they have full as much connetties 
with the title of the wark as any other we could have extracted, 

«© Here, while the fwallows kim in air, 
The thrufh and blackbird oft repair ; 
And while the cuckoo, more remote, 
Repeats her ftill unvaried note, 
From yonder fhrubs, my garden’s bound, 
Their fweet and mellow tones refound i 
Sweet Philomel too warbles here, 
And lulls to ret my raptur’d ear.”’ 





The Canoniaation of Thomas Efq. who has lately erefled at Eat l——Hf 
Dorfet, a Monajtery, and therein eftablifhed a body of Monks. The Stan- 
zas by Sternold and Hopkins, Poets Laureate to the Monaftery. The 
Notes by Addifon, Archbifhop Tillofon, Hume, Dutgenan, Rennel, Bishop 
Newton, Voltarre, Bifhop Sherlock, and Judge Blackflone. 8vo. Pr. 56. 
2s. 6d. Kirby. London. 1901. 


THE proatgious number of Papifts in this country, occafioned by the 
emigration from France, and the indulgent acquieicence of the Britifh Le- 
giflature, under the impolitic notion of enltghtened toleration, has been 
viewed with jealoufy and alarm by the friends of our happy Conftitution 
in Church and State ; a jealouly which every Driton ought to feel, when 
he thinks the glorious tyitem delivered down to us by the wifdom and vir. 
tue of his anceftors, is expeied to the leaft danger, and an alarm which the 
prevalence of ab and the profelyting zeal of its difciples will fuffici- 
ently juflify. The poem before us, which, though written in the hum- 
ble ftyle of Sternhold and Hopkins, is by no means deftitute of humour ; 
and which denotes powers that might take a higher flight when occafion 
may require, is founded upon the erection of a building in this country 
fimilar to thofe which it was the purpofe of the reformation to deftroy, 
Thofe who are aware of the artifice, diligence, and bigotry of the Catholic 
Prieithood, muft look, with concern, as well as furprile, on dtruttures ef 
fucha kind. We know nothing about the monattery in particular to 
which this pamphlet relates, though we have heard of many others of the 
fame defcription. Now that our readerS~are in a great meafure releafed 
from the agitation and labour which attends a time of war, we hope that 
the ftate of Popsry inthis country will ateraét their attention. We fhall 
merely extra&t the preface to this poem, though we doubt not that the 
compofition itfelf, and the annotations, would attord fatisfadtion and amulte- 
ment to our readers. 

“ The monaftery alluded to in the following lines, is a large pile of brick 
building, ere€led at great expence, on the fouthern coaft. It has a chapel, 
cloifters, dormitory, images, and all the ulual aparatus of popifh fuperfti- 
tion, Lhe chapel, which is elegantly neat, is furnifhed with fears for 
about forty monks ; of which number, between twenty and thirty, are al- 


_ Heady aflembled, Walls, inclofing akout an acre, encompals the edifice : 
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round thefe, a Jarge allotment of land, amounting to feveral acres, is fene. 
ed in for the ule of the monks, who often appear there in the habit of 
their order, 

“The number of perfons at this place, who within thefe few years, have 
embraced the Romiih faith, is very confiderable: the contagion has {pread, 
and is {preading, into the neighbouring villages. 

“ The Court of Rome, ever intent onthe beft means of extending its in. 
fluence, has always zealoufly promoted the eftablifhment of monatteries: 
on thefe it has relied, not merely for the gaining of converts, but for the ac. 
quifition even of territory. 
~ & Judge Black {tone {peaks upon this fubjeé in the following words ; book 
4, chapter 8, 

“© Another engine fet on foot, or at leaft greatly improved, by the Court 
of Rome, was a mafter-piece of papel policy, &c. they endeavoured to 
gralp at the lands and inheritance of the kingdom, &c. to this end they in. 
troduced the monks of the benediftine and other rules, men of four and 
auftere religion, feparated from the world and its concerns by a vow of 
perpetual celibacy, yet fafcinating the minds of the people by pretences to 
extraordinary fanétity, while all their aim was to aggrandize the power, 
and extend the influence of their grand fuperior the Pope.” 

For further ob!ervations on this tubjeét the reader is referred to the 
notes. 
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Ejffavs, Moral, Etonomical, and Political, By Francis Bacon, Baron of 
Verulam, Vifcount St. Alban’s, and Lord Hig Chancellor of England, 
Svo. Pp. 272, 6s. 6d. Jones. London. 


HE effays of the great Lord Bacon are fo well known, and as the 

wife author lays, “* come home to men’s bulinels and bofoms,” fo fully 
that all we have to fay upon the prelent work is, that it is a very neat edi 
tien of what every man fhould potlefs. ‘There is more moral wiidom and 
more knowledge of life in this little volume, than in any other work of the 
fame fize that mere human powers have ever compofed, This edition contains 
a fketch of the author’s life, but not * the colours of good and evil, the 
wifdom of the ancients, and the charaters that ufually accompany thee e 
fays.” The latter, however, are chiefly valuable, and the public have herea 
vade mecum of ufeful knowledge. 


A Letter to the Honourable Colonel George Hanger. From an Attorney a 
Law. 8Svo. Pr. 53. 15. 6d. Debsettr. London. i8or. 


THE perufal of this letter has-excited in our minds the fame degree o 
furprize as we fhould experience at feeing a formidable army employed in 
making regular approaches to an open place occupied by an enemy who had not 
she {malleit means of defence. The defire to vindicate an honourable pi 
feflion from the flanderous afperfions of any individual, however fhallow o 
incompetent, fprings from too laudable a fource not to enfure refpect ; but 
furely fuch a fy tematic expofure of ignorance, where ignorance was fo g 
as to be incapsbie of impoting even on the moft ignorant ; fuch a ferious tail 
of argumentation in oppofition to fophifiry fo fimfy and fo futile that a child 
might detect, aod a mere Tyro in controverfy confute, it ; was perfotly 
needlefs, Still we refpect the author’s motive, and ¢annot but commend te 
ve 
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very fpirited and fuecefSful attempt. Nor is his candour inferior to his 
spirit, a3 the following very proper conceflion will fufficiently evince. 

« T follow, with equal pleafure, your obfervations on the praétice of mul. 
tiplying actions on a tingle bill of exchange. It cannot be denied that this 
and other practices throw a fhade on the profeffion, which the fneer of ma. 
ljgnity and che flippancy of ignorance bufily, but vainly, contend to deepen, 
and fpread over the whole of its profeffors. The prevalent cuftom of dafhin 
at the whole cevey, by inftituting fo many feparate ations againft the 
drawer, acceptor and every indorfer of a bill of exchange, not paid on its be- 
coming due, is a cuilom * more honoured in the breach than the obfervance ;° 
Ok TR vet may fometimes be really neceflary, whea the refponfibility of the parties 

js doubtful, for the chance of procuring payment from fome one, or other, of 
ut chem. But, fuch a multiplication of fuits, when the objeét of payment can 
{0 te attained without it, is a very difgraceful proceeding, and I have never 
aol failed to reprobate the practitioners, fome even of decent reputation, who are 
nd guilty of it. ‘Ihe cant of practice is that an attorney is bound to avail him- 


ot felf of every legal means of enforcing the payment, and that, in the event of 
tO vitimate failure in thofe aQually reforted to, if any were omitted, he would 
Ty not be juftified to his client, the holder of the bill, But, ia mercy and ia 
ai confcience, it certainiy behoves him in every cafe to confult his client in the 


firft inftance, and :ake his particular intructions againft which of the partics 
to proceed ; and morse efpeciaily when the. amount of the bill is {mall, 
’ and the parties liable, are not in circumstances plainly defperate. 
Had your ftrittures on our profefional mal-practices been all equally 
well.founded, though you had fet every thing down in malice, I would not 
of @ have come forward to extenvate any thing. I fhrink not trom the truth; 
nd, but prefer the whele truth to any partial view of thac divine maid, whole 
charms, we are told, you have never prefumed to violate ; but with whofe 
the fe Perfon you have certainly taken fome unbecoming libesiics, as will, I wut, 
be munifeit in the fequel.”’ 
wf If the author’s parting avords produce no ¢feét on the mind to which they 
and Mate addrefled, we can only fay that cvery religious and moral principle mutt 
the Me Dave been eradicated from it, 
Ais © One word at partirg, Sir! on another fubject, which may deferve your 
the Megard hereafter. You have appealed to che prelates and legiilators of the 
ef land againit fome crying offences, which taint our moral atmofphere, and 
reat Dave urged, with becoming ardour, the purification of it, by wholefome and 
appropriate laws. ‘There is, however, one prevailing fin of which you appear 
unconfeious, and indeed you were not likely in the courfe of your evangelical 
Rudies to receive amy intimation of its exiftences In a future edition, or in the 
third volume, of vour work, you may, with the fame energy and indifpo- 
¢ of table effect with which you have already pleaded the caufe of goud morals, ad- 


| in vocate its guardians, and he the honoured halrumes-t of fupprefling this hi- 
not deous nuifance, againft which all the feelings of a man and all ure feotiments 
pros of a gentleman revolt. 
y Of It is my deep conviction that the wort man who ever difgraced, and 
but only talked and aticd on, the carth, could not, inthe mot ebandoned and 
ol flavitious conrfe of the longeft life, accumulate fins to anfwer for, equal in 
rai their aggregate to that of committing a fingle licentious or immoral fenrence 
hild % the prefs. All other offences aud diforders which an individual has the 
Ct Will or the means to perpetrate are, comparatively, vental; they have a 
1 boundary and limitatien wiib the life of man; and are coufined to his own 
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contaminated circle, or to the influence of his own particularexample. Bu, 
this takes a range that no human mind can forefee, or calculate, or gralp 
even in idea. [et may traverfe continents, debafing and corrupting the ins 
nuovs mind of youth, diffeminating vicious principles, and fcattering ity 
baneful effects on the faireft portions of the globe ; may corrupt gencrations 
yet unborn, and be doing progreffive mifchiet in fociery till time thall be no 
more. It is an aét of fuch moral turpitude, as a life fpent in charity an 
deeds cannot cleanfe or atone ; for it isa deadly blow at the virtuous pro. 
nfities of man, which is repeated with every tranfcript and copy in cirey, 
ation. § It cannot be cured by recantation, recalled by penitence, or mitigated 


by volumes of a contrary tendency. It is a new contagion, tranfmiflible from 


age to age,—and the guilt of thedding fuch a peftilence is enhanced by the de. 
liberation with which it is committed. When the author of fuch a crime 
appears at his final audit, we may conceive, without a prefumpruous anticis 
pation, that, inftead of the ordinary queftion § What evil hath he done? 
the more awful enquiry will be inftituted, * What evil hath he xot done? 
And imagination cannot picture any fuch horror, as would feize the mind, 
Jabouring under the dreadful uncertainty infufed into it by fuch a queftion, 

«© Let us be very ferious on afubje¢t fo important. When men are guilty 
of this offence in light and fugitive publications, of a clafs purely ephemeral, 
and finking inro carly oblivion, no man of fenfe, of feeling, or of confcience, 
will be found to juitify it; but it is then moft alarming, and aggravated to 
its height, when fuch vicious ribaldry as the proficient in Joe Miller would 
turn from with difguft, and fuch obfcene allufions as no decent women can read 
without comprehending, or comprehend without blufhing, are fcattered through 
a work, deflined to affume its place in our libraries with Cafar, with Plo. 
tarch and Quintus Curtius, and to defcend with thof: immortal writers to 

Rerity !"’ 

Thefe fentiments reflect great credit on the author; and if his practice be 
correfpondent to his principles, he mut be an honour to his profefiion. 


Who are the Swindlers 2? A Query. By Mifs Robertfon of Blackheath, Se 
cond Edition, wth Additions. 8vo. Pr. 48. Price 1s. 6d. Jordan, Lone 
don. 


THE public are fo well acquainted with the memorable tranfa€tions of 
the lady who is the author of this work, that we need not dilate upon 
the fubjeét. This pamphlet, however, feems to throw a new light on that 
fubjedt, for the heroine,judging from her Lterary efujions, appears to be rather 
fit for a certain habitation in the neighbourhood ot Moorfields, than for a place 
intended for legal punifhmemt. The people alio, who tuffered by her mil 
chievous freaks, feem qualified for a place in the fame habitation as they 
muft have been as wild as herlelf, or blinded indeed by the fpirit of ave 
rice when they could venture to give fuch ruinous credit to a woman 
whofe mind is fo evidently marked by extravaganee, 


The Adventures of Kamoula, the lovely Arabian: or, a Vindication of tht 
Ways of Providence, exemplified in the Triumph of Virtue and Innocemt 
over Corruption, Perjury, and Malice. 12zmo. Per. 156, 15 6d, 
Lackingion. London, 1$or. 


“© THE Aiffory from which the following Adventures were compiled wen 
in a great ineafure taken frem an old French novel. They are fo replete with 
morality, and rich in interefting events, that no apology need he made fos 
giving it an Englith drefs.’’ So much for fen/e and grammar, Books w i 
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ate intended for the perufal of children fhould always be carefully examined 
the parents or inftructors of children before they are placed in their hang 
barr the prefent performance be fubmitted to this ordeal, we truft that we 
have but little to fear from the fuperftitious, and almoft blafphemous, princi. 
which its illiterate and barbarous phrafeology inculcates: it will be 
filently condemned to the oblivion which it merits. 


The Amiable Tutore/s: or, The Hiftory of Mary and Fane Hornfly. A 
Tale for young Perfons, Small izmo. Pr. 169. 25. Hurlt. London. 
180l. 


_ FROM “ The Adventures of Kamoula,’? we tur with pleafure to this 
fenfible and interefting little Tale. Its moral is excellent and unexceptionable ; 
it abounds with incidents happily conceived, and judicioufly arranged ; and, 
though it is chiefly intended foe young perfons, it may be read with pleafure, 


and even advantage, by many adults whofe attention is occupied with the in- 


ftruction of the rifing generation, ‘The only fault which it prefents is a ne- 


gligence in point of grammatical accuracy: but this reduces not its intrinfic 


moral worth, and it receives our fincere approbation. 
: 2 on eT 
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Confiderations on the momentous Subje@s of Feace, and War, and Negocigtion, 
in Anfwer to the Pretenfions of France. By Mr. P. Pratt. 8vo. Pp. 
80. 28-6 Hatchard, 1801. ’ 


R. PRATT, the author of the little traét, entitled the Bea Con. 
STRICTOR, reviewed ina former Number, here labours to rouze his 
countrymen to a jutt fenfe of the danger to which a muft be expofed by ia 
difhonourable peace which would leave France in poffeffion of all her conquefts, 
without applying the fame principle of the Us: pofidetis to Great Britain. 
On this fubject he feels and he fpeaks as a Briton ought to feel and to fpcak. 
Moft truly, indeed, does he urge “* that a retention of our colonial conquelts, 
made from France and the powers which have fub/erwed to her, is neceflary to 
counterbalance, and will but imperfeétly remedy the danger accruing to the 
independence of Europe, from the enormous continental aequifitions of the 
Republic.” And, aguin— 

“‘ A ceffion of the holds and poffeffions which our foldiers and failors have 
toiled and bled to acquire, in the prefent relation of the mother cquntrics to 
France, is impotfible to be reconciled with that calculating anxiety for our 
future atsitude, that perception of our own interefts (as they can never be en. 
tirely feparated fegm thofe of ovr neighbours) which would incite us to de- 
tain in our hands, for the defence of our commercial Empire, places which, 
in the hands of the Republic, might become the means of a more extended an. 
noyance to Europe.”’ ‘ 

Mr. P. however, only contends for the neceffity of retaining o#r conquefts, in 
the event of 2 refufal on the part of France to reftore any which fhe had made 
herfelf, But, all the labours of this and every other writer, in defence of 
StF national intereft, honour, and fecurity, have proved labour in vain ; for 
Sut Minifters have fettked the queftion, by ousting the knot which they could 
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not unti¢. Whether or no the true Britifh principles of Mr. P. (conveyed, 
we admit, not in language the moft corrett) gave offence to the Monthly 
“Reviewers, we pretend not to decide ; bat they appear to have treated hia 
moft fcurvily.; and, in confequence of fuch treatment, he has fent us the fol. 
lowing appeal, which, from a principle of Juitice, on the one hand, and trom 
refpect for his principles on the other, we admit. 









































, TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, : 

AS 1 am perfuaded, that you'will never provoke an angry word from one 
who would not be offended, fhould you have occafion to fpeak of his 
Niteraty- eforts in terms difapproving and fevere, provided they were jult; 
-kat would endeavour to acquire the {pirit of retormation which they were 
.meant to convey; fo L am perfuaded that you will not refufe infertion to a 
Aetter, intended to counteract cenfures which fome rival critics have formally 
paid, it appeais to him and fome friends, without fafficient foundation. 





Ht ~-) Asthe Monthly Reviewers have objested oniy to the fy/e of the prefent 
4 writer, and not to his principles, it feemed to him that the belt anfwer to 
: their objections which, had they been folid, would) have induced him to lay 
P down the pen, was promptly writing—as one of the ancients replied toa 


Pephit who gravely argued that there was no fuch thing as motion, by 
moving. The fabject, which naturally forced itfelf on his attention, was 
their own unintentional erroror deliberate unfairnefs. 

Lhope you will not think, that, tn my letter to them I have been wanting 
in refpect, . And though my addrefs to you certainly proceeds on the fup- 
‘pofition that they would withhold complaints from tle public, which if they 
‘art fitmly, Ihave endeavoured fhould. be temperately exprefled ; yet 1 am not 
fo inclined to fuppofe, that they find any internal pleafure in perfevering in 
-miffepreftntation, and injuftice, as I am to believe, that they would fupprefs 
ethe Letter becaule it contains fome high panegyrics on the manner in which 
athey generally difcharge their duty, I am not difpofed to try, whether theis 
difpoiition to redrefs, is as flrong as their modefty. 


| A Letter to the Monthly Reviewers, by Mr. Pratt. 
GENTLEMEN, 
«| I BEG leave, as the author of  Confiderations on the momentous Subjects 
Of Peace, and War, and Neyociation, in anf{wer to the Pretenfions of France,” 
sto point out fome inaccuracies which have efcaped you, in reviewing that 
paimphiet.* Ac the fame time, while I mention thefe, that they may meet 
swith redrefs, I thal not be fo ungrateful, as to pafs over the imflances, which 
‘the fame article affords, of liberality and forbearance. 

Among other aflertions in your Review, which had they been made with 
truth and difcrimination, would have furnifhed a charge of * impurity,’’ and 
even uninte!ligibility of ftyle, to which I could not demur, is the following 
paffage—felected, L would fay, if you did not derive fome merit from the 
Seputation of your predeceflors ; and you, no doubt, are as able and as im- 
partial as they, in the true fpiric of garbling. ‘* He,’’ fpeaking of the 
writer now prefuming to invite you toa revifion of your critique, “ talks of— 
“a temporary gra/p vanithing from the teft of nice and equitable aflay.’ Give 


, seennentiadi — 
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~ # Vide Month, Rev. for Sept, 1801. 
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me leave to produce, left it fhould not be in the fingle copy of the book fub-. 


mitted to your critical acumen, the period from which this member, fheer 
nonfenfe as it is prefented to the public in your Review, is taken. Conde. 
fcend to fay, whether any having ability to perceive, however ftowly, would 
require to be told, that I f{peak, in this fhore extract, of arguments, and wof 
f@ grap, as vanifoing. ‘* The arguments which France had for the indif. 
foluble annexation of traéts, which the fortune of war had thrown under what 
fhould have been but a temporary grafp, vanifhing fucceflively from the teft of 
nice and equitable affay, refolve themfelves into,one.”’ 

I thall referve any comments which fuch a mode of citing examples would 
infpire, and goon. ; 

I, who cannot help conneéting ideas in the pamphlet which are not fuffered 
to appear in your Review, with the detachments of three, four, and five 
words, which have been feparately fifted, and fet there by themfelves, mutt 
confefs that I fee, in few of the inftances of faulty language any grofs improe 
priety. . ‘ 
I have fome objeétions to fuch verbal criticifm, but I thall offer them with 
refpect. Emboldened by ‘the very amufing fimilitude which you have found 
in Mr. Kelly’s finging to-"* macaroni dreffed in potataes,’’* to attempt fome- 
thing like it; the writer, who, to induce you to a review and correction of 
your own performances, would fain give them their very form and preflure, 
éannot heip ftepping out of the ufval walks of literature for an illuftration. As 
youcould not be on the heights of Parnaffu's, as you muft have found your 

fy down a kitchen area, when this beautiful figure occurred ; lay afide an 
air of judicial dignity, inconfiftent with the practice of low arts, take my 
drm, and.Jet us go into the haunts of the menial and bufy together. What 

would you think of a fator, who, being looked up to for his opinion of a 
particular commodity, fhould, after boring that commodity, (in order that 
you may digeft this imitation of your own manner better, I will fuppofe the 
commodity to be cheefe—aye, I fee this goes down as well as the macaroni and 

otatoes with your readers—) what would you think of a man oflicioufly pro. 
fefling to cater for others, who fhould fwallow the fragment waited for by 


‘ tho, who, fufpending their own'tafte, expected to receive it as a {pecimen, 


and prefent only the parings ? 

The queftion, which 1 thus take thediberty to offer, may have the more effedts 
as you-call your quotations ‘* fcraps.’”” The laft of them is—* giving 
whirling rvin to circum{cription.’ Thefe are not the words, Not but 
what the exact words, ‘ giving the whirling ruin @ circum{cription,”” would 
be almo% as unintelligible to thofe whom ypur difcriminating Revicw fhould 
conduct in their reading, unlefs they had the pamphlet to reter to, by which 
they would perceive, that I had been fpeaking of the neceflity of afligning a 
boundary to the repeated invafions of France. 

_ There is, in the laft number of your Review, as there is in every work of 
genius, fomething aftonifhing. Of the article réviewed before the “ Con- 
fiderations,” the “ Boa Conftri€tor,”+ of which the ftyle is the fame, you 
have not fpoken with any difapprobation ; indeed your notice of it, which 
extends as far as its length and importance might demand, is rather favour+ 


able. Speaking immediately after of the writer of the Confiderations, you fay 
x 





* Vide Monthly Rev. for Sept. 1801 ; art. 47, P+ 97+ 


t Vide Monthly Review for —" Monthly Catalogue, Art, OSes 
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he is of opinion with the author of the preceding Article, that, &c. &c. 

this remark | could not forbear fmiling, as you evidently have not obferved, 
that the author of both is the fame perfon, though the name, P. Pratt, ig 
affixed fo both. The faé& is, the work which you very reluctantly allowto 
contain fome of the “ ore of good fenfe,” though its ftyle cannot be held 
up to “ fufficient reprodation,” is a continuation of the former, and breatltes 
Spirits and fentiments fimilar to thofe on which, at a moment when the 
mufe of mildnefs prompted your decifions, you were either not led to feel, 
or forbore to befiow, one excitement to negle& or condemnation. 

Your edifying receptacle of polite literature may boait, even when you 
are obliged to cenfure, a conftant expreflion of liberality, an abfolute free- 
dom from rudenefs.* Forming myfelf on fo excellent a mode), if I can 
point out a defe& in your vifion, let it be done fo as not to fubjeét mytelf 
to the veproof—" Fool! thou feeft not the beam that is in thine own eye.” 
Be it therefore with great deference mentioned, that I conceive the phrafe 
** anoint with flaver,” as it occurs in your 40th Article, to be improper ;_ be- 
caufe there is fomething of decency and dignity in the word anoint, which 
feems to confine it to the external ule of an o:! ointment or perfume, as a 
medical application, or facred ceremony. Do yeu recolle& having com- 
mitted to public 6bfervation, the phrafe “ anoint with flaver,” in fumming 
up the contents of the Boa Conpric/or ? 

Do not, my candid judges, from any thing which has preceded, fuppof¢ 
fhat I am inclined to difpute your qualifications to lead the public tafte. 
I confider the deviations from literal ftrictne(s noticeable in your Jaft num. 
ber, as refulting from one of thofe accidents to which all great men are 
liable. ‘Though it were diilembling not to own, that you “ feem to be re- 
mifs,” I conceive, as you complacently fpeak of yourfelves, in Art. X. of the 
fame Number, that you were “ preparing to act with the greateft propriety.” 
Seated in the “ chair of criticifm,” with the ‘ Confiderations’ before you, I 
fee you relolved, to deviate neither into faftidioufnefs, nor into uncritical 
forbearance, but to exercife the “ ftern virtues of your office.” 

Unfortunately, however, for the author, whofe writings were undergoing 
the ordeal, the occafional! attacks of Morpheus, were fuch as not indeed en- 
tirely to prevent the important examination from proceeding, but as to 
rob the critic of his ability to diftinguith, with any clearnefs of fight, the 
objects which were before him. Hence mcarrec? quotations, and correfponding 
judgements. 

Hut I muft not forget that, perhaps with more courage than prudence, I 
am direétly addrefling the Monthly Reviewers. You will perhaps fay, that 
infiead of profecuting the fubject, | have been giving the reins to my ima- 
gination. ut there was no other way of accounting for irregularities im 
your Review which will not tncreafe your reputation with the Public; 
without having recourfe to the charge of predi{pofed malignancy, or wilful 
perverfion, or without fuppoiing antipathy to the book: becaufe the princi- 
ple. are Britith. 

You fay, it is impoffible by “ {craps of quotation,” to give an adequate 
idea of the “vicioufnefs” of the ityle. If by this, you mean the Public to 








me i —_— — 


* Vide the difapprobation expreiled of Mr. Chater’s Offering to the 
Memory of Cowper, Mouth, Review. Tallude to the decorous, gentle- 


pianly manner, 
confider 
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confider feraxs, as not fufficient to give an idea of ftyle, I am bound to thank 

u; 2s 1am for your forbearing to infert the worft fentence, which cer- 
tainly would have proved that the beft judgment is made from. a-whole 
paragraph. ' 

One excefs of your goodnefs, indeed, furprifes me. What can there be 
jn the pamphlet that fhould induce you to fuppofe that the writer had at- 
tempted a “ majefly of ftyle ?" As there can be nothing worthy of blame, 
jn attempting a majetty of fttyle, in an addrefs written from an impulfe of 
patriotifm, which endeavours to fix the reader's attention on the intereits of 
kingdoms ; and as you have forborne to adduce any inftances of failure; I 
am forced to take this as a compliment. Although 1 know not wherel 
have attained it, not to take it as a compliment would be to clafs you among 
thofe connoiffeurs, fpoken of by Cicero, who, from confined ideas of 
Attici‘m, were enemies to al] that was bold and ornamental. 

While lenity thus modulates the aétion of your correcting hand in your 
remarks on others, your own ftyle is, in an eminent degree, fecufe from any 
charges of impropriety. But if Demofthenes was reproached by Aifchinés, 
asa nuifance, having his expreflions arraigned, as harfh and detettable, and 
too fhocking to be endured ; and if it be true, as ailerted by Cicero, that 
genius can fearcely avoid fome glowing exprediion which may be turned 
into ridicule; how is it .that you purfue your literary courte fo fafely ? 
How is it that there is fcarcely to be found in your volumes one glowing 
expreffion ? 

By way of resort courteous, | fhall now fele& a paffage from your own 


“work, the felection of beauties yet made, has been overlooked. It dhall not 


be compofed of features taken here and there, calculated to give delight 
when feparate, but not according well together: it thall be inferted, as it 
really ftands. 

in the Monthly Review for December, 1790, Vol. III. of the new feries, 
p- 451, the critic, after quoting a long paflage from Mr. Burke, much in- 
ferior to his own in chaftenefs of compofition, having refrefhed his intellec& 
with fome right Strafburgh, makes the following elegant and appofite ob- 
fervation. 

“ Our readers are to take notice, that all this, handfome as it is, ‘is 
nothing more than a light breeze, or gentle puff of fide wind, while the 
Right Hon. circumnavigaior’s gilded veffel is failing down the channel of an 
eflablifhed church. What fine things might have been, or what may ftill be, 
exhibited to view, if he had proceeded, or fhould, as he feems to intimate, 
again put to fea, and hereafter proceed fo far on his voyage, as to fall in 
with the great monfoon of an cilablifbed Mrifioc acy, is more than enters into 


the heart of man to conccive.” 


What a beautiful figure is that of a vefel failing in a church | 

How argumentative and profound is the whole paflage ! 

Of the mon/foon, it may be faid, that it is an il] wind which blows nobotly 
good. 

What a pity a firi€ture on the reafonings of Burxe, fo.forcible at the 
beginning, fhould end with a confeflon of inability to conceive ! 

With all the admiration which your talents aud impartiality can demand, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your molt obedient humble Servant, 


Hart-ftreet, 10th Od?. 1801. P. PRATT: 


; To The Monthly Reviewets, 
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HENSHALL’S REPLY TO THE REVIEWERS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 
Essent aty IT find it impofMible to ftimnlate Sylvanus Urban, or any* 
courfer in his training, again to enter the lifts with me; yet, I trutt, 
you will pe.mit me to continue my obfervations oa their jade’s tricks, to 
wipe away the mal which they attempted to throw in my face with their 
heels, and thus blind my eyes, or top my mouth; and if fuch manceuvres 
‘failed, they expecte 1 to lame my hands by their tkull in literary jockey-/} ip. 
For thefe critics had been promited the affiftance of other worthy compeers ; 
and a fonnet-writing Reviewer has been hunting after profeffors in our uni- 
verfities, and {chola’s in the metropolis, to condemn a publication he can- 
not read, and conféquenily not underftand; but yet he is aifured that it 
pofleifes no merit, Such is the equity and judgment of Bri‘) jour- 
nali ‘s. 

But J fthall now proceed to examine the Examiners. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1708, p. 865 ftates, that ** the nonfenfe of my tranflation of 
Cedmon is wonterfal: but the firft Chapter of St. John’s Gofpel pa/fes 
every thing. ‘This patlage has alfo been felected by the Analytical Re- 
viewers as a fpecimen of my ignorance; but neither have pointed out 
wherein my “ wonderful nonfenfe” is fauper-eminently manifefted by the 
Jiteral tranflation ; nor dare thefe blockheads either attack my Divinity or 
Philoiogy. 

As they have not fpecified their objections, or particularized my blun- 
ders, yet i think it neceilary to juftify myfelf relative to thofe words, on 
which a candid fcholar may entertain fome doubts. For frum on, meaning 
forming, Mr. Tooke is my authority, in his derivation of from. For word 
being capable of the interpretation worth, ic addition to the omiffion of the 
article, we have the German werd, and Matthew, vili. v. 8, the Saxon, in 
the language of the Centurion, is ne cam i¢ wurthe, not am I worthy ; the 
Gothic is ni im wairths; that word, or worth, may mean price ; we find 

- Judas’s thirty pieces of filver not received into the treafury, f-r/ham the [yt 
as blodes worth, Matt. xxvii. v. 6. our price of blood. I think they can make 
no obj-étions to the remainder of my tranflation. But I would have thefe 

nded philologitts to anderttand, that there are few words in the Saxon 
renaes that do not convey ideas ; and that many words are compounded 
@s inthe Greek. ‘Thus, in divinity, God is good; the Devi is Do-evil ; the 

. Redeemer of the World is the Healing-one Halend; the Judge of the 
World, or Lord, is Do-right, who is, Deut. xxx. 4. butan alcre unright- 
wifnitie rihtwis: be-out any unrighteoufnefs (or unrightwifenefs) right- 
wile. Lord, is, even according to Johnfon, d/af-ord, or fource from R. |. in 
terra, (according to the fabalous mythology,) and Zfe-lite Gen. i. 20; and 
confeguently the farcaftic and democratic query of the qwoodén Civilian, 
«* How comes it that a Lord ( jimply a Lord) fhould be more a Doe, -r ght than 
= . 

* It is proper you fhould know, that there were three, az leaf, that ra 
againft me in the Gentleman’s Magazine; an ageal vicious horfe. that bas 
Jamed, bit. and kicked feveral gencrous animals at fa:ting, that otherwife 
would have diftanced him; another in his prime, but without bottom ; and 
a fhambling three year old, that knows not his paces.. The fame numbers 
were engaged to break me down in the Analytical. Thefe are dead. 
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ghother’ fank of met.” arifes folelv from the ignorance of an affeétdd 
Lingaift. that is incapable: of diftin withing with precifion. 


Exeufe me, “ir, if { indulge my indiznant feelings, by allowing my mind 


to deferihe in forcible language the conviCtions of my matured judgment™ 





relative to the fupercilious and impudent aff:riion, (critic: fms [ withed~to . 

. have fai’) of thete non-comprehenfve {eribblers The Rifus Sardonieus um) ee 

‘ adunco Nafo of -yl. Urb cannot tell what forfalles means with précifiot, * 2. 

y but authoritatively denounces it to be theft. Is bamfocna, theft ?—! now tell at 

‘ this accurate civi/ian thatthett 1 implied under esch term. But that the ae 

latter is confined to fome/eating, within the gurifdiétion of a particaler ° oe 

¥ court, and, confequently, the offender becomes re‘ponfible to the Lord of ne tes 

é the Soc and ac, and that forifell is not only Amply a ibeft, but fortd> a 

t fiealing ; aflaltus in regia via (Leg. Henr. J.) On the fame principle : 

: Infanatheofcs is oppofed to Oxtfungthecfes, one implying the caption of" a’ 

i thief within the precinéts of the court, the other his feizure beyond thé’ 

confines of the borough or mancr. oil 

, ' Lhave thus given my anfwer, which, when a verb, I allow to be literally 

: fynonimous with the Saxon dudfwerian, but then I do not concede that orie | 

. ginally it 'id not imply anti-fwear. Let us refort to analogy in the Greek 

. and Latin languages. Ld, is a libation to the Gods, on ratifying a league by a 
one party; hence the Roman Re/ponfis was a fimilar libation, and appeal to the’ t 

gods by the oppofite party; and hence our fimple term refponfe. © Anfwer,’ Lice eee 
therefore,on fimilar principles, may havea like derivation fromthe Greek 2vr7, | «ge 

| and the term fear. The dogmatica] Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine ¢on- ie ii 

‘i fidently afferts, that Seo Helle, in the falfe Gofpel of Nicodemus, which T- ihe 

¥ hadrendered She Hell, (which hehas inaccurately printed in one extract, ‘he oat 

5 Hell,) fhould be #4e Hell, which in his language, would give “ its tublimity poe ae 
full force.” We refer this critic, for the perfouality of Hell, to Thyaite’s pe 

S falfe Gofpel, p. 15, where he will find David nyre andfwarode tha ‘and. 

: ewoath, David ber anfwered thea and quoth. I will only reply to one other’ 

; farcaftic remar': of the Analytieal Reviewers, relative to «re Radc/men, our’ 

, read-men, (fays Mr. H.) i.e. men of letters, reading, writers, or wife mén” 

: He might have read. and learned better from the metrical Pfalms, Reedes- 

s men fignifies counfellors, as Somner has well rendered it, p. 363" Tfirft 

: alk this candid critic, whether connfellors would heve been a “* literal, vers 

f batim, idiomatic rendering,” which 1 always attempted to give? but I 

: ftill defend and prefer read-men, as conveying more precife and correct 

: ideas, on the following grounds: Headmen were the members of the Court 
ofa R ding, the Radmanni of Domesday in fo'e counties, the Radcheni/fres 

; in the language of the Reporters in other diftricts, which is from rgd-ken, 

; “to know how to read,” correfponding with the Cerman rathman, a Ses 

nator, the Gothic ragenis, a Counfellor, (applied to Jofeph of Arimathaa, °) 
and from rad-ken and Racheni{tres we have the Englifh reckon and Reckon- 

; ets; they were of the cetcription’ mentioned in the *axon Chronicle’ 

“ thas the us fecgath bec, ealde uth witan,” the Seekers of Books, the Elders 

, of the Wife-men; andthe Scribes are conftantly entitled dokers: in the : ee 

l Saxon, the Readers or Writers of Books. ' fo MER: 

; Thus, Sir, I have “ anfwered fools according to their fo'ly, left they foould be ee 

4 wife in their own conceit. (Prov. xxiv. v. 5.) | have aflumed the fame haughty’ 7 | 

, tone, arrogated to myfelf the fame fuperiority, and treated thefe tools, o 

j thefe fhallow pretenders to eriticifm, bave with the fime contempt, which ister | 
fcribblers, “ preferring the pride of devificn tothe. toi! of enquiry/® aes 

ti adopted in their Review of my Saxon publicauon, But I have again folay : 
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lowed the advice of Salomon, “ | have not anfwered fools according to their 
aolly, sett I fhould be like unto them. (Prov. xxvi. v. 4.) I have never de- 
luded the reader by a wilful mifreprefentation ; I have not endeavoured to 
make others blind, becaufe my eyes may be dim; I have not been malig. 
nant, out of vanity, to preferve a little reputation I had acquired, by being able 
toconfult a Saxon lexicon; | have not thrown out fly and impertinent 
rs, when | could not openly and mantully meet the charge ; nor have | 
fought for a literary triumph againtt the dictates of my confcience, or in op- 
portion teiruth, reafon, and judgment. The acquifition of found know- 
edge and accurate information relative to the antient flate of our realm, 
was the primary motive that impelled me ta purfue the ftudy of Saxon lite- 
rature; I now repeat, with the greateft confidence, ‘that I found it 
intpofflible to draw any certain inference from the Latin jargon of “ Hickes 
Willuns,” &c. but that I can make out almoft any Saxon record or chapter 
jn the Heptateuch of Thwaites, the Gofpels, or Plalms, by my fimple me- 
thod. Knowing that many of our ingenious youth in Oxford were culti- 
vating the knowledge of the Saxdn tongue, by the afliftance of grammars 
and lexicons, conftructed on falte principles, | committed my differtation 
ta the prefs as {peedily ae poffible, that they might not mifemploy their time. 
While engaged in this illiberal controveriy, however, I have had the con- 
folation of being encouraged by feveral old Saxon fcholars, who aflure me, 
that “ | have been completely vidtorious,” and that I have given them ain- 
ple fatisfaétion on the fubjeét. For the prefent, then, Mr. Ecitor, I return 
you thanks forthe infertion of my letters, and hope for your indulgence on 
any future attack. Jam yours, &c. 
) J. HENSHALL. 


Londen, Auguf\1, 1799. 


N. B. We have to apologize to the learned writer of this letter, for hav. 
ing fo long omitted to inert it. But the omiffion was owing entirely to the 
circumftance of its having been miflaid ; and the moment it was found it 
was fént to the prefs. Rev. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
J AM much obliged to you for your very polite and flattering attention to 
me, and to the piece which you are pleafed to regard with fo much indul- 
gence. It is an endeavour very weil iniended ; but I am confcious very inade- 
quate. to the great interefts of this kingdom and of mankind, which it pro- 
poles to affert. 

L have feen, though too late to profit of them, your brother’s admirable 
Annals, which may sank with thofe of Tacitus. There is, indeed, a ftrong 
evincidence in our way of thinking. I ought to be very proud of that cir- 
epmftance. If 1 had feen his performance before I -had written on the fame 
fubjcé&t, I fhould rather have chofen to enrich my pamphlet with quotations 
from thence, than have ventured to exprefs the thoughts, in which we agreed, 


in worfe words of my own. 
I thank 





eo ns. 
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/} thank you too for the elegant poems which you have done me the honour 


to tranfmit to me with your letter, So far as 1 am capable of forming any 

ment upon French poetry, the verfes are fpirited and well-turned ; and 
the author pofleties the art of interefting the paflions, which is the triumph of 
that kind of eloquence. 

I with, without difguifing my real fentiments, I could go as far in my ap. 

bation of the general tendency of one of thefe seep and of the policy of 
fuch publications at fuch a time as this. Forgive me, Sir, it I take the liberty 
of fuggctting to your fuperior judgment, as well as.to that of the Emperor’s 
advifers, that it is not very ealy t« fuppreis (by the methods lately ufed) ve 
you call *¢ the monkifh fury,’’ without exciting fury of another kind; a for 
of fury which will, perhaps, be found more antra¢table than the other, and 
which may be carried to much greater lengths. In fuch a dilemma, it would 
not mifbecome a great Statefman ferioully to confider, which (of thefe furies) 
he has it in charge to fupport, and which is more fatal to the country, which 
it is his duty to preferve in peace and profperity. ‘That fury which arifes in 
the minds of men on being ttripped of their goods, and turned out of their 
houfes by ais of power, and our fympathy with them under fach wrongs, 
ae feelings implanted in us by our Creator to be (under the direction of his 
laws) the means of ous prefery ation. Sueh fury and fuch fympathy are things 
very different from men’s imaginary political fyftems concerning governe 
ments. They arife out of inftinetive principles of felf-defence, and are execu. 
tive powers under the legiilation of nature, enforcing its firit law, This 
principle princes‘and commonwealths (whatever they may think their rights) 
cannot always attack with perfect imponity. 

If princes will, in cold blood, and from miftaken ideas cf policy, excite the 
paflions of the multitude againtt particular defcriptions of men, whether they be 
priefts or nobility, in order to avail themfelves of the affiftance of that mul. 
tltude in their enterprizes again{t thofe claffes, let them recolle¢t, that they 
call in the aid of an ally more dangerous to themfelves than te thole whom 
they are defirous of opprefling. 

The Netherlands have been but newly recovered to the Emperor. He owes 
that recovery to a concurrence of very extraordinary circumitances ; and he 
has made great facrifices to his object. Is it really his intereft to have it 
underftood, that he means to repeat the very proceedings which have excited 
all the late troubles in his territories? Can it be true that he means to draw up 
the very fame flood gates which have let joofe the deluge that has overwhelmed 
the great monarchy in his neighbourhood ? Does he think, if he means to en- 
courage the fpiric which prevails in France, that it will be exerted in his 
favour, or to anfwer his purpofes ? Whilft he is deftroying prejudices which 
(under good management) may become the fureit fupport of his government ; 
1s he not afraid that the difcuffion may go farther than he wiihes ? It he ex- 
cites men to enquire, too fcrupuloufly, into the foundation of all old opinion, 
may he not have reafon to apprehend, that feveral will fee as little ufe in 
monarchs as in monks { The queftion is not, whether they will argue logi- 
cally or not, but whether the turn of mind which leads to fuch difenffion, 
may not become as fatal to the former as to the latter. He may truft in the 
fine army he has affembled ; bur fine armies have been feduced from their alle- 
pee and the feducers are not far from him: he may fortify his frontier ; 


wt fortreffes have been betrayed by their garrifons, and garrifons overpowered 
by 
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by the burghers. Thole of the democratic faction in the Netherlands 


have always an armed ally more convenienily fituated to affift them, than. the 
Emperor is conveniently fituated to aflitt himfelf. Would not = dence ra. 
wher dictate to that great Sovervign, the furett mode of fortificetion ; would 
not prudence direct him, | fay, to tortiiy himfelf in the hearts ot his people, 
by repairing rather than by Cettroy ing thofe dykes and barriers, which pre. 
judice mighe raife in his favour, and which cott nothing to his treafury, either 
ia the contruction or the reparation. 

It were better to forget, once for all, the Excyclopedia, and the whele body 
ef the ecavamifts, and to refort to thofe old rules and principles which have hi. 
therto made Princes great and nations happy. Let not a Prince, ctrcumitanced 
bke him, weakly fall in love either with monks or nobles; ftill lefs let him 
violently hate them. In his Netherlands he pofleiles the moft populous, the 
beft cultivated, and the moft flourithing country in Europe ; a country from 
which, at this day, and even in England, we ate to learn the perfect reset 
of the beft of arts, that of agriculture. It he has a people like the Fiemings 
indu€rious, frugal, eafy, and obedient, whar is it to him, wheiker they ie 
fond of manks, or love ringing of bells, and lighting ef c¢: np or not? A 
wife Prince, as I hope the Einperor is, will fi udy ihe gen us of his people. 
He will indulge them in their humours ; > he will preferve chem in ed privie 
Ieges ; he will act upon the e:rcumflances of his States as be finds them; and 
whilit thus ry upon the practical principles of a practical policy, jhe is the 
happy Prince of an happy people. He will not care what the Condorcers 
axl the Reyoals, and the whole flight of the magpies and jays of phnofophy 
way fancy and chatter concerning ils conduct or his character. 

Wel it is for the Emperor, that the late rebellion of the Netherlands aeas 
@ rebllicn againf{ mmovation. When, therefore, he returned to the pof- 
f-flion of his citutesy (an event which no man wihed more dincerely than I did) 
he found nope of the ancient handmarks removed. He found every. thing ex- 
eept the natural cifects of a trantient ftorm, exactly as at was on the day of 
the revolt. Would the King of Feance, foy potng his refloration probable, 
Gnd his kingdom in the fame condition ? On! no, Sir. Many loog,. long 


hkabonrs hate be required to reftore that country to any force of good order. 


Why ? becaufe their rebellion ts the direét contrary tothat.ot Flanders, Ft is 
a revolt of innovation, and thereby the very elements of fociety have been 
confounded and diilipated. Small politieians will certandy recommend to 
him to nouruh a democratic party, in order to curb the ariilocratic and. the 
clerical. In general all — founded on difcord, is perilous to the Prince 
and fatal tothe country. The fuppert of the permanent orders in their piaces 

and the reconciling in nall to his Government will be his beit fecurity, ei- 
ther for governing quietly in his own perfon, or for ber ing a ny fure ‘ <cefhoa 
to his Ps nite rity. Carporations which have a perpetual /acecfiow, and heredl. 


bury nobles, who themiclves exilt by fucceflion, are the true. gu’ rilans of me natn 


ic fucce(lion. On fuch orders and infticutions alone an hered: tary monarch 
ean ftand. What they call the democratie Royale in France, is li ughed at 
by the very authors, as an abfurd chimera. Where ali things elfe are elece 
tive, you may call a Ku ng hereditary : but he is, for the preient, only acy 
pher: and the fuccefion is not fupported by a analogy in the State nor 


coibjned, with any featiment whi the ever exiit'ng in the miuds of the peopie. 


it is a folitary, untupported, agomalous King, 
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The ftory yo tell of the Chartreux in the time of Charles" V: may be 
true for any thing I know to the contrary. But what inference can be drawn 
from it? Why thould iz bs neceflary to influ nce the people at fuch a time as 


this, to rob she Chartreux who had no han! in chit murder. Were the 
Chartreux that I have feen of Coris enplo, co! in committing or meditating 
murders? Are they fo at Latraspe, or at’ the! oranle Chartrenfe, or avy 
where elfe ? Trforeaces will be made from fach a ftore. I dont mean logical, 


but practical in, icrences, which wili harden the hearts of men in this age of 
fpoil, not onty agaioit them but vpainft a confiderable pori.on of the human 
race. Some of ihefe monks, in a fydden tran/pert- ot fury, murdered fome. 
body in the time of Charles Vi—W'iar, then? I am certain that not in 
the time of Charles V. but now, and at ai! tunes, and he all a. aad 
in the bofom of the deareft relations of life, the mof droodtul tragedies have 
been, and are, daily adied. Is :t right to bring forth ‘ ‘ele caamples (0 na sd 
us abhor thofe relations ? 

~ You obferve that a fequeftration from the connexions of fociety makes the 
heart cold and unfecling, I believe it may have that tendency—though thts is 
more than I find tobe rhe ‘a& from the reful: of m y obfervations an $etiuiries 
but to the theory it feems probable : however, as the greateit crimes do not 
arife fo much ior a want of fee'ing for others, as from an over fenfivility for 
ourfelves, and an over rT nduigen e fo our own celires, very fequeitered people 


(fach as the Chartreux) as they are lefs touched wirh che {fympathies which 
foften the manners, are lefs ne raged in the paffions which agitate the mind, 
The beit virtues can hardly be found amoneft them ; but crimes muft be more 
rare in that form of fociety than in the aétive world. If I were to crult to 
my own obfervation, and give a verdict on it, I mutt depofe, that in my ex. 
perience, I have found that thofe who were mott indulgent to the = es, 
were (in the mafs) lefs kind to others shan tho%’ who bave lived a life nearer 
to felf.deni-l, I go further, In my experience I] have obferved, that a pe 
rious foftnefs of manners hardens the heart at Jeajt as much as an overdone abe 
ftinence. I queftion much whether moral policy wif juftify us in an endea. 
vour to intereft the heart in favour of immoral, irregular, 2nd illegal actioss, 
on account of particular touching circunftances that may happen to attend 
the commiffien or the punithment of them. “I know poets ore apt enough to 
~thoofe fuch fuibjeéts, in order to excite the high relith ariting from the mixed 
fenfations which will arife in that anxious embarraffment of the mind, when. 
ever it finds itfelf in a locality, where vices and virrve meet near their cone 
fines—w!) ere mire facace ¢ fal! el et bofpites des crimes obfeurnme. 

I think of Jate, that the | arifian I hilofophers have done upon a meditated 
fy fie m what the poets are naturally led to by a defiring of flattering the 
paflions. To you, as a poet, this is to be allowed. ‘lo philofophers one 
cannot be foindulgent: for, perhaps, iadies ought not © to love too —. 
like the Phedras and Myri?a: of old, or the antient or modern Lilvife: 
They had better not purfae their Jovers into convents of Carihufians, nor 
follow them in difeuife to c amps and flaughter boufe. But | have ob- 
‘ferved, that the philofophers, in order to infinuate their polluted Atheifim 
into young minds, have fyftematically flattered all their paflicns, na ural 
and unnatural. They explode, or render odious, or contempruble, that 
clafs of virtues which refirain the appetite. ‘Thefe are, at leatt. nine eut 
of ten of the virtues. In the place of all thefe t ey fubfitote a virtue 
Which they call humanity or benevolence. By this meaus their morality bas 
no 
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by the burghers. Thole of the democratic faction in the Netherlands 
have always an armed ally more convenienily fituated to affift them, than. the 
Emperor is conveniently fituated to affitt himfelf. Would not prudence ra. 
vher dictate to that great Sovercign, the fureft mode of fortification ; would 
not prudence direct him, I fay, to fortily himfclf in the hearts of his people, 
by repairing rather than by cettroy ing thofe dykes and barriers, which pre. 
judice might raife in his favour, and which coft nothing to his treafury, either 
io the contruction or the reparation. 

It were better to forget, once for all, the Excyclopedia, and the whole body 
of the ¢cavami/ts, and to refort to thofe old rules and principles which have hi. 
therto made Princes great and nations happy. Let not a Prince, circumitanced 
bke him, weakly fall in love either with monks or nobles; till Icfs let him 
violeatly hate them, In his Netherlands he poffeiles the moft populous, the 
beft « sultivated, and the moft flourithing country in Europe ; a country from 
which, at this day, and even in England, we ate to learn the perfect practice 
of the beft of arts, that of agriculture. _ Tt he has a people like the Fiemings, 
todutrious, frugal, eafy, and obedient, what is it to him, wheiker they are 
fond of manks, or love ringing of bells, and lighting ef candies, or not? A 
wife Prince, as I hope the Ew peror is, will fiudy the genius of his people. 
He wiil indulge them in their fnasineicn 4 he will preferve them in their. privi- 
Ieges ; he will act upon the c:rcumftances of his States as be finds them; an 
whild thus acting upon the practical principles of a practical policy, he is the 
happy Prince of an happy people. He will not care what the Condorcers 
axl the Reyials, and the whole flight of the magpies and jays of philofophy 
may fancy and chatter concerning his conduct or his character. 

Wei it is for the Emperor, that the late rebellion of the Netherlands cas 
@ ribllicn again? tunovation. When, therefore, he returned to the pof- 
f-flion of his cilates, (an event which no man wished more fincerely than I did) 
he found nope of the ancient hgndmarks removed. He found every. thing ex- 
cept the natural cifects of a tranfient ftorm, exactly as at was on the day of 
the revolt. Would the King of Feance, uppotng his refleration probable,. 


-find his kingdom in the fame condition? On! no, Sir. Many loog,. long 
kabours would be required to reflore that country to any fore of good order.’ 


Why ? becaufe their rebellion is the direét contrary tothat.ot Flanders. Eris 
a revolt of innovation, and thereby the very elements of foctety have been 
confounded and diilipated. Small politicians will certainly recommend to 
him to nourish a democratic party, in order to curb the arilocratic and. the 
clerical. In general all 4 founded on difcord, is perilous to the Pr ince 
ancl fatal t y the country. ‘The fupport of the permanent orders in their places, 
amd the réconcihing oe im all to his Government will be his beit fecurity, eis 
ther jor gover ning quietly in his own perfon, or for leaving any fure fu: cefioa 
to his p te rity. Carporations which have a perpetual /acecficw, and heredi- 
tasy nobles, who themiclves exift by fucceflion, are the true.gu’ ritans of monart- 
chic fuccaflion. On fuch orders and inftitutions alone an hereditary monarchy 
ean fland. What they call the democratie Royale in France, is li ughed at 
by the very authors, as an abfurd chimera. Where all things elie are elece 
tive, you may calla Ku ng hereditary : but he is, for the preient, only a cye 


pher ; and the fuccefion is not fup; ported by any analogy in the State nor 


eombjned, with any fentiment whi HA evcr exiting in the minds of the peopie. 
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The ftory you tell of the Chartroux in the time of Chatles'V: may be 
true for any thing I know tothe contrary. But what inference can be drawn 
fromit? Why thoule it be neceffary to influ nee the people at fach a time as 
this, to rob the Chartreux who had no han? in chit murder. Were the 


Chartreux that I have feen «: Paris empto; ed in commin ting or meditating 


murders? Are they fo at hat rappe, or at a rare Chartrenfe, ‘or’ any 
where elfe ? Trforences will be made from fuch a ftore. | rt nt mean logical, 
but practical ini pas which will harden es at of men. in this age of 
fpoil, not only as oft them but apaintt a confiderable pori.on of the human 


race. Some of hel ¢ nonks, in a fuddey tran‘pert ot fury, mui irdered fome. 
body in the time of Charles Vi—Whar, then? IT am certain that not in 
the time of Charles V. but now, and at ail tunes, and im all countries, aad 
in the bofom of the deareft relations of life, the moft dreodful tragedies have 
been, and are, daily adied. Is ‘t right to bring forth ihcie caamples to ba 
us abhor thofe relations? 

~ You obferve thar a fequeftrati wn from the connexiens of fociety makes the 
heart cold and unfecling, I believe it may have that tendency—though this is 
more than I find to be the ‘a& from the refal: of my obfervation s andenquiries 5 
but to the theory it feems probable : however, as the greateit crimes do not 
arife fo much ior a want of fee’ In, y for oth: mrs, as from an over fenfivila Vv for 
ourfelves, and an over indulgence to our own Cefires, very fequeft red people 
(fach as the Chartreux) as they are lefs tonched with the fympathies which 
foften the manners, are lefs ngage ‘din the pathic ons which agitate the mind, 

The beft virtues can hardly be found amongft them ; but crimes mult be more 
rare in that form of fociety than in the a¢tive world. If I were to craft to 
my own obfervation, and give a verdict on it, I muit depofe, that in my ex. 
perience, IT have found that thofe who were moft indulgent to themfelves, 
were (in the mafs) lefS kind to others shan thofe who have lived a life nearer 
to felf-denisl, I go further, In my experience I have obferved, that a luxue 
rious foftnefs of manners hardens the heart at Jea(t as much as an overdone abe 
ftinence. I queftion much whether moral policy wil juttify us in an endea. 
vour to intereit the heart in favour of immoral, irregalar, end illegal actions, 
on account of particular touching circumftances that may happen to attend 
the commiffion or the panithment of them. “I know poets are apt enough to 
~thoofe fuch fubjeéts, in order to excite the ‘Wieh 1 lith arifing from the mixed 
fenfations which will arife in that anxious embarrs sffime nt of the mind, when. 
ever it finds itfelf in a locality , where vices and virrue meet near their cone 
fines— where mire favace . fables let hofpites des crimes obfeurnmm. 

I think of Jate, that the larifian I hilofophers have done upon a meditated 
fy fie m what the poets are naturally led to by a defiring of flattering the 
patlions. ‘To you, as a poet, this is to be allowed. ‘lo philofophers one 
cannot be fo indulgent : for, perhaps, jadies ought not ‘to love too “ond 
like the Phedras and Myr¢?a: of old, or the antient or modern Elvif 
They had better not purfae their lovers into convents of Carihufians, nor 
follow them in difeuife to camps and flaughter boufe. But I have ob- 
-ferved, that the philofophers, in order to infinuate their polluted Atheifm 
into young minds, have fyftematically flattered all their pafliens, na ural 
~and unnatural. They explode, or render odious, or contemptible, that 
clafs of virtues which refirain the appetite. ‘Thefe are, at leatt. nine eut 
of ten of the virtues. In the place of all thefe t-ey fabfitote a virtue 
Which they call humanity or benevolence. By this meaus their morality bas 
no 
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no idea in it of reftraint, or, indeed, of a diftin®, fettled principle of any 
kind. When their difciples are thus left free, and guided only by prefent 
feeling, they are no longer to be depended on for good or evil. The men 
who to day {natch the worft criminals from juftice, will furrender the moj 
innocent perfons to-morrow. 

I affure you, Sir, that this letter has been written fix weeks ago, given 
to be copied, and I really thought fent to you. Looking on my papers, | 
found my memory had betrayed me, and that you have an apparent reafon 
to complain of my neglect. You have, in the late events, done yourtelf 
great honour, as I hear. Do not be difcouraged, The value of fuch fer- 
vices will, one day, be known and acknowledged. 1 have the honour to 
be with moft fincere refpect, 

Your moft obedient and humble fervant, 
June 1791. EDMUND BURKE, 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

IN your laft Number, page 99, line 9, for pafages read paffage. Itisa 
little unfortunate, that this ungrammatical ersacum takes place in a fentence 
complaining of falfe grammar. 

Another erratum of fome confequence arifes from the tranfpofition of the 
words reviewer and writer in the latt fentence, which ftood thus : 

‘« Perhaps, as the word in queition® is the very laft in the page, it efcaped 
the wearied eye of your Rewreqer, from its extreme fimilarity to that which 
was intended by the aeriter of the article.” 


* After queftion dele the comma. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


HE die is, at length, caft; all our prediGtions are fulfilled ; all our 

apprehenfions realized; and the ruin of our country, we fear, has 
been prepared by the conclufion of a Peace, which neither gives us indem- 
nity for the paft, nor fecurity for the future. The mind is loft and bewildered 
in the contemplation of this extraordinary event, and it in vain Jooks, on 
all the circumftances which have preceded or attended the mighty change 
for a fource of confolation, or even a bafis of hope. We are not apt to 
defpond ; but we have attended too clofely to the origin, the progrefs, and 
the confequences of the late war; we have tov narrowly watched the grow- 
ing fpirit of our implacable enemies ; we have too attentively traced the 
gradual degradation of all the nations of Europe, not to feel the moft fe- 
rious alarm at the magnitude of the dangers with which we are encom- 
patied. ! 
Heaven forbid we fhouid impute to his Majefty’s Minifters, any with or 
intention to facrifice thofe aational interefts which it is their bounden duty 
to prote&t againft every encroachment. They are, we know, incapable of 
harbouring any fuch thought; their perfonal integrity, their individoal 
: character, 
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chara&ter, fiand defervedly high in the eftimation of the world; but, in 
public life, in the arduous field of political contention, as SraresMEN, in 
aoe. they were many of them untried; they all of them, likewife, were 
fubje@t to the fallibility infeparable from human nature; no wonder, then, 
that, with the utmott purity of mind and integrity of heart, they fhould 
have erred fo effentially, fo radically, in our opinion, as to have miftaken 
difgrace for honour, fervility for dependence, facritice for magnanimity, 
and danger for fecurity. ‘lo characterize the Preliminary Treaty of Peace, 
to examine it in all its bearings and tendencies, to afcertain its immediate 
effets, and to appreciate its remoter confequences, would require a volume 
of no diminutive fize. Its nature, however, may be {ufficiently learnt from 
the fingle confideration, that, between Britain and France, every thing has 
been given up dy the former, and nothing by the /atter; fo much for the 
benour we have acquired by the Treaty. Though in the very face of the 
treaty we find, that itis evc/ufivelya treaty between Great Britain and France; 
yet by one of its articles, does France take upon herfelf to give away, and 
does Great Britain condefcend to accept from her hands, two pofleffions 
belonging to free and independent powers, who were not parties to the 
agreement. Ceylon, the property of the Dutch; Trinidada, the property of 
Spain.—So much for our magnauimily. But, good Heavens! could it poflibly 
have efeaped the attention of Lord Hawkessury, that, by this very act, 
he gave a complete fanction to that jacobinical principle on which the 
gigantic ufurpations of the Regicide Republic of France have been found- 
ed; that he admitted her right not merely to prefcribe laws to her allies, 
but to difpofe of their territories, at her pleafure ?—-A right, which, pof- 
fibly, this nation may, ere long, be called upon to difpute ; but, with what 
effect, after fuch an admiflion, our readers will eafily conceive !—In fhort, 
we require no other proof, than this one act, of the perfe& incapacity of 
his Lordthip to fulfil the important duties of his high ftation. It isan a& 
fo glaring that it muft flafh conviétiop on every eye, and carry demonttra- 
tion with it to every mind. If any other proo!s indeed were requifite, the 
whole conduct of the negociation with M. Otto, from its origin, to its clofe, 
would fupply a lamentable ftock. 

France, by this peace, is left in poffeffion of fuch an extent of power, 
as we cannot contemplate without terror and difmay ; ofa power, the pofleffion 
ef which has been invariably repretented by every wife Statefman, whe has 
held the reins of governineat, in thefe realms, from BuxieicH to CHATHAM, 
Whether Whig or Tory, as not Only usterly incompatible with our profpe- 
rity, but as abfolutely deftructive of our fafety ! Nay, who can be ignorant, 
that a confiderable portion of our National Debt, as it exifted previous to the 
War, was incurred in the noble efforts of the country to prevent France from 
obtaining thofe very territories which have now been fo haftily, fo rafhly, 
ceded to her ? So much then for our /ecurity and independence! Bat, it may 
be urged, the little profpest, not to fay the utter impoflibility, which exifted, 
of compelling France to mike reftitution of thofe countries, is a fufficient 
juftification of the Minittry for acquicfcing in a retention which they wanted 
the ability to prevent. True, there might exift a dire neceffity for leaving 
France in pofleffion, of a va%, and moit dange-ous, extent of power; but, 
farely, an attempt fhou!d have been made to place Great Britain in a fitua- 
ton to counteraét the effets of fuch power, which, in the common courfe of 
things, muft, fooner or later, be directed againft herfelf? In a word, the 
Principle of the ati pafidetis, which would have afforded the means ~— J r 
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fhould have been enforced ; or elfe, a more partial reftitution of our conquefts 
might have been made, either co fecure the rftoration of the old Government 
in Holland, or to obtain from France the cation. of thofe fortreffes, on th 
frontiers of that Republic, withoup which her in even lence 1s a phantom. 

lf we confider our /ecurity in a conftitutional point of view, we fee as 
little caufe for contolation or hope, a as in the view of our fituation with re. 
{pect to foreign Powers. The whole pro set is bleak. comfortle {s, defo- 
Jate,and gloomy. On every fide we fee objects of terror; in all quarters, 
dangers unparralleled in their nature or extent, meet our eyes and appal 
our underftandiug.—Neither our limits nor our time will allow us, at pre. 
fent, to take even a brief view of this momentous, and mott aweful, f{ib- 
ject; but our con eptio ns cannot be more clearly conveyed, in a thort 
compats, than in the following impretlive words of Vir. Pit T, extracted 
from his printed {peech publithed early in the year 1800. 

In his fpecch ot the 34 of February 1800, he touk a mafterly view of the 
principles and practices of the F rench Revolutionifts ; and, with that com. 
manding eloquence, fo peculiar his own, held up the hideous porirait of 
Buonaparte to the world, in all its native deformicy Unfortunately our 
contracied limits preclude the poilibility of giving more than a few oi the pro. 
minept featores of this ad nirable feeech. 

There are two anecdotes connected with the conclufion of that fepa- 
rate treaty (with Auttria) which are fothcrent to illuftrate the difpofition of 
this pacificator of Europe. his very treat ty of Campo-Formio was often- 
tatioully profetied to be concluded with the Emperor for the purpofe of 
enabling Puonaparte to take the command of the Army of England, and to 
dictate a feparate peace with this country on the banks of the i bames, 
But there is this additional circumftance, fingular beyond all co ception, 
confidering that we are now referred to the Treaty of Curspo-Formio as a 
proof of the perfonal difpofition of the Conful to gene ral peace; he feut his 
two confidential and chofen friends. Berthier and Monge, charged to com- 
municate to, the Directory this treaty of Campo- Formio; to announce to 
thein, thatone enemy «as humbled, that the war with Anittria was termi. 
mited, and, th retore, that now was the moment to profecute their opera- 
tions againit this country; they ufed, on this oceafion, the memorable 
words, ‘the kingdom of Greaf Briain and the French Republic canno 
exitt together.”——Tlis, I fay, was the folemn declaration of the Deputies 
and Ambaiiadors of Buen iparte himfelf, offering to the Dire: tory the firft 
fruits of this firit attempt at general pacification. 

“ So much for his dilpofition towards general pacification; let us look 
next at the part be has taken in the diferent ftages of the french Revolu- 
tion, andj let us t en judge whether we are to lock to him, as the fcurity 


again? revolutionary princtiptes ; let us determine what reliance we can place 
on his engagements with other countries, when we fee how he has obierved 
his engagements to his own. 

Mr. Pitt, then, enumerated various atts of perfidy, fraud, and perjury, 
committed by this Great Mau in France, and prc ceded thus ; 

‘** If we carry our views out of France, and look at the dreadful cata- 
logue of all the breaches of ireaty, all the acts of perfidy at which | have 
only glanced, and which are precifely commenfurate with the number of 
treaties Which the Republic has made; (for I have fonght in vain for any 
one which it has made, and which it has not broken) if we trace the hif- 
tory of them all irom the beginning of the reyolution to the prefent time, 
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@ if we felect thofe which have been accompanied by the moft atrocious 
cruelty, and marked moft ttrongly with the characteriftic features of the 
evolution, the name of Buonaparte wi.l be found to be allied to more of 
them than that of any other that can be handed down in the hiftory of the 
-erimes and imiferies of the laft ten years. His name will be recorded with 
the horrors committed in Italy, in the memorable campaign of 1706 and 
1797, inthe Milanefe, in Genoa, in Modena, in Tufcany, in Rome, and ia 
Venice. 

“ His entrance into Lombardy was announced by a folemn Proclazza- 
tion, iffuing on the 27th of April, 1796, which terminated with thefe words: 
« Nations of Italy! the French army is come to break your chains, the French 
are the friends of the people in every ¢ uniry, your religion, your property, your 
sufloms, foall he refpecied.” "this was followed by a fecond Proclamation, 
dated from Milan, 20th of May, and figned “ Buonaraxre” in thefe 
terms: Refpect for property and perfonal fecurity, Refped for the re 
ligion of countries, thefe ave the frutiments of the Government of. ibe 
French Republic, and of the army of aly. The French victorious con- 
fider the nations of Lombardy as their brothers.” \n teftimony of this 
fraternity, and to fulfil the folemn pledge of refpeQing property, this 
very Proclamation impofed on the Milanete a provifional contribution to the 
amount of twenty millions of livres, or near one million terling, and fuc- 
ceflive exactions were afterwards levied on that fingle fiate to the amount, 
in the whole, of near {ix millions flerling. ‘Lhe regard to religion and to 
the cuftoms of the country was manifefied with the fame ferupulous tide- 
lity. ‘The churches were given up to indifcriminate plunder. Every reli- 
gious and charitable fund, every public treafure, was co: fifeated. The 
country was made the fcene of every fpecies of diforder and rapine. The 
prietts, the eftablifhed form of worthip, all the objets of religious reverence, 
were openly infulted by the French troops; at Vavia particularly the tomb 
of St. Auguflin, which the inhabitants were aceuttomed to view with p en- 
liar veneration, was mutilated and defaced; this Jafi provocation having 
roufed the refentment of the people they flew to arms, furrounded the V’rencla 
garrifon and took them prifoners, but carefully abftained from offering any 
volence to a fingle foldier. In revenge for this conduct, Buonaparte, then 
ou bis march to the Mincio, fuddenly retarned, colle@ed his troops, and 
carried the extremity of military execution over the country; he burnt the 
town of Benafco and mailacred eight hundred of its inhabitants ; he march- 
ed to Pavia, took it by form, and delivered it over to general plunder, and 
publithed, ac the fame moment, a Proclamation, of the 26th ef May, or- 
dering his troops to fhoot all thofe who had not laid down their arms, and 
taken an’oath of obedience, and to burn every village where the toczs 
thoukd be founded, and to put its inhabitants to death. 

On the precarious tenure by which the Frit Conful holds his authority, Mr. 
Pitt is equally eloquent, and equally jut. 

* His bold upon France is the fword, and he has no other. [» he ton. 
neSted with the foil, or with the habits, the affections, or the prejudices of the 
country ? He is a ftranger, a foreigner, and an ufurper ; he unites in his owa 
perfon every thing that a pure Republican muft deiclt ; every thing that aa 
enraged Jacobin has abjured ; every thing that a fincere and faithful Royalift 
muft feel as an infult. If he is oppofed at any time in his career, what is hts 
appeal? Ae apseals to bis fortune; in other words, to his aimy and his (word, 
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Placing, then, hfs whole reliance upon military fapport, can he afford to iy 
his military renown pafs away, to let is laurels wither, to lec the memory of 
his atchievements fink into obfcurity ? Js it certain that, with his army cop. 
fined within France, and reftrained from inroads upon her neighbours, he cap 
maintain, at his devotion, a force fuffictently numerous to fupport his power? 
Having no object but the poffeffion of abfolute dominion, no paffion but mili. 
tary glory, \is it certain that he will feel fuch an intereft in permanent peace, 
as would jultify us in laying down our arms, reducing our expence, and re. 
linquifhing our means of fecurity, on the faith of his engagements ? Do we 
believe, that after the conclufion of peace, he would nor ftill fign over the 
loft trophies of Egypt, wretted trom him by the celebrated victory of Aboo. 
kir, and the brilliant exertions of that heroic band of Britifh feamen, whofe 
influence and example rendered the Turkifh troops invincible in at Acra,” 

«© Can we believe, with thefe impreffions on his mind, that, if after a year, 
eighteen months, or two years, of peace had elapfed, he fhould be tempted by 
the appearance of frefh infurre€tion in Ireland, exconraged by renewed and un. 
refirained communication with France, aud fomented by the frejh mfufien of 
Facobin principles ; if we were at fuch a moment without a fleet to watch the 

rts of France, or to guard the coafts of Ireland, without a difpofeable army, 
or an embodied militia, capable of fupplying a fpeedy and adequate reinforce. 
ment, and that he had fuddenly the means of tranfporting thither a body of 
twenty or thirty thoufand French troops; can we believe, that at fuch a mo. 
ment his ambition and vindi¢tive fpirit would be reftrained by the recollec. 
tion of engagements, or the obligation of treaty : or, if in fome new crifis of 
difficulty and danger to the Ottoman Empire, with no Britifh navy in the 
Mediterranean, no confederacy formed, no force collected to fupport it, an 
opportunity fhould prefent itfelf for refuming the abandoned expedition to 
Egypt, for renewing the avowed and favourite project of conquering and 
colonizing that rich and fertile country, and of opening the way to wound 
fome of the vital intcrefts of England, and to plunder the treafares of the 
Faft, in order to fill the bankrupt coffers of France, would it be the intereft of 
Bonaparte, under fuch circumttances, or his principles, his moderation, his 
love of peace, his averfion to conqucil, and his regard for the independence of 
other nations,—would it be all, or any of thefe that would fecure us againtt 
an attempt, which would leave us only the option of fubmitting without a 
ftruggle to certain lofs and difgrace, or of renewing the conteft which we had 
prematurely terminated, without Allies, without preparation, with diminifhed 
means, and with increafed difficulty and hazard ?” 

Yet with this man, whom, in another fpeech, Mr. Pitt ftyled, and 
truly ftyled, rue Cxritp and CHampion or Jacosinism, has the 
miniftry, with the function, and by the advice, of Mr. Pitt himfelf, cone 
concluded a Peace!!! 

The difcuffions to which this meafure mu necefferily give rife, will afford 
us ample occafion for confidering the {ubject, in every poflible point of view. 
And mott happy thall we be to find thofe apprehenfions with which our mind 
is now filled groundlefs and vain !—But, no public event, witha —— excep- 
tien, which has occurred in the courfe of our life, has appeared to us fo fraught 


with danger incalculable, fo big with mifchief irreparable,—fo fatal, in a 
word, to the glory, the honour, the independence, the fecurity, of our coun- 
try, as this Peace with France. With this impreffion deeply rooted in out 
minds, we fhould be traitors to the caufe, did we exprefs ourfelves, on the 
eccafion, with lefs energy and decifion, 
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